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Student fees face hike 


Increase considered after 
state allocation falls short 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


Student fees could possibly rise this spring se- 
mester due to inadequate state funding and low 
financial reserves, administrative officials say. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said an 
average fee increase of $4.50 per credit hour, 
along with a 10 percent price increase for non- 
credit courses and a reduction of spending by 
$100,000, would raise $355,000 in revenue 
next semester. Although the proposal is not yet 
definite, Dimitry said ifa vote to increase fees was 
ratified by the budget committee, he would 
support it, 

“At this stage, in light of certain things, I 
think we need to raise some more revenue,” 
Dimitry said. 

Many factors have combined to paint a dismal 
financial picture for the college, said Joseph H. 
Brown, dean of administration. An early retire- 
ment bill was killed in the Legislature recently, 
shattering hopes that NECC would generate 
$170,000 worth of attrition. More importantly, 
the college’s state budget allocation for fiscal 
year 1994 was $10.8 million, still down from the 
high water mark of $12.2 million set back in fiscal 
year 1988. 

Times of trouble: “The basic problem is that 
the state revenue, based on taxes due to poor 
economic conditions, is down, therefore, the 
allocations for the state budgets on the expendi- 
tures side have been cut back,” Brown said. 

“When there’s a general economic down- 
turn, the revenues going into the state coffers is 
markedly reduced.” 

Over this period of deceased state funding, 
the institution has gradually used reserve funds 
to make up for lack of capital. Now they are 
almost completely used up, Brown said. 

Dimitry also agrees the college’s monetary 
nest egg is dangerously depleted. 

“We have just about eliminated our reserve 
funds,” he said. “We are skating on thin financial 
ice now.” 


uteader Response. 


Do you favor raising 
fees for the spring 
semester? 

Call 374-3900, ext. 2634 today. 
Leave your name, number and 


message, and we will print several 
responses in our next issue. 


For responses to last issue’s 
questions, see page 5. 


Fiscal advice: According to a budget 
committee report, lack ofrevenue has kept 
the college from purchasing new equip- 
ment, modernizing existing laboratories 
and providing building repair and general 
upkeep of the campuses. Members “ada- 
mantly recommend” Dimitry present to 
the board of trustees a fee increase on the 
basis that NECC must keep up with gen- 
eral technology and advanced education 
for its students. 

“We ask the administration to reévalu- 
ate the mission of this college as, given our 
current financial crisis, itis myopic to think 
we can continue to enlarge and expand 
when our budgetary costs escalate and our 
income cannot keep up with the costs,” 
the report stated. 

Other concerns involve the funding of 
the Lawrence campus and the difficult 
economic demand to successfully run two 
campuses with one budget. 

In 1987, an increase of $500,000 was 
allocated from the state to support the 
existence of Haverhill’s sister campus. But 
since that time, the budget has been re- 
duced even though Lawrence services have 
increased. Many budget committee mem- 

(continued on page 7) 
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Home is where the house is 


THE ISAAC MERRILL House rolls down the road on its long-awaited journey. 


Local house inches 
down Haverhill roads 


Enough funds raised to move historic landmark 


By KATHLEEN STEVENS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


wasn’t there last week, don’t worry, 

you’re not losing your mind. The 
Issac Merrill House made the trip on a 
flatbed truck recently. 

The $40,000 move was financed by 
Issac Merrill House Foundation Inc., a 
nonprofit organization that raised 
$100,000 to move and restore the historic 


jf fyou see a house by Kenoza Lake that 


K. Stevens photo 


More photos, p. ? 


house. 

The project was the dream of Howard 
Curtis, director of the Haverhill Public 
Library, who became interested in the 
house because of Merrill’s diary. 

The journal, which will be published 
this year, spans a 50-year period in its 
1,500 pages and documents the house’s 

(continued on page 6) 


Five-year plan introduced 


Task force seeks improvement in computers, high tech 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer News Editor 


Ifall goes well, NECC will see a high technology 
improvement over the next five years because of 
a plan devised by Tom Fallon, director of infor- 
mation services on campus. 

Over five years, Fallon and the computer task 
force, comprised of NECC faculty and staff, will 
allocate more than $290,000 for computing 
technology for the campus — $51,000 this year 
and $60,000 for each of the following four years. 

Academic computer labs, which have come 
under fire by unsatisfied students and staffin past 
weeks, are part of the plan. 

The long-anticipated curtain between the 
Mac labs is finally up and more frequent and 


numerous improvements appear to be on 
the way. 

“We intend to remove the 8086 PCs 
(the old, black-and-green computers) and 
replace them with machines capable of 
running Microsoft Windows and heavy 
requirement programs,” said Fallon, who 
joined the NECC administration this sum- 
mer 

“Over the five years, we intend to have 
a good blend of Macintoshes and IBM 
Piis?? 

Competitive courses: The plan, ap- 
proved by NECC President John R. Dim- 
itry, also aims to provide students with the 
opportunity to take the state-of-the-art 
courses necessary to find employment, 


INTERNET 
UNIX operation courses,” Fallon said. “These 
are required courses at just about every four- 
year school’s computer science programs.” 


Fallon said. 


“This will allow academic services to offer 
courses, as well as 


INTERNET is a nation-wide computer 


networking system linking businesses, learn- 
ing institutions, government agencies and 
other groups, and allows them to communi- 
cate using desktop computers. 


Advantageous access: “One of the first 


things I did was take two existing modem 
lines and hook into INTERNET,” Fallon 
said. “The faculty has access now; however, 
what has to be done is they should contact 


(continued on page 5) 
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New fees would bring better education 


To improve the quality of education 
atNECC, the administration has no 
choice but to bite the bullet and jack up 
fees. 

For too long the administration has 
waited for the state to satisfy their finan- 
cial needs while building maintenance 
and equipment suffered. Now that the 
state allocation has fallen $400,000 short 
of expectations, NECC finds itself backed 
into a corner. 

The only way for the college to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for computer edu- 
cation and scientific labs is to either raise 
significant revenue or cut expenditures. 

Replacing staffers with lower-paid part- 
timers to accomodate for tight fiscal allo- 
cations is an option that threatens stu- 
dents’ chances for a decent education. 
Part-time instructors are not required to 
hold office hours, nor should they have 


Observer Editorial 


to for the amount of money they make. 

Trick of the tail: By applying the 
specialized fee, the administration es- 
capes the binding resolutions of the 
Higher Education Coordinating Coun- 
cil that requires each across-the-board 
fee to be deducted from the state’s allo- 
cation. It also directs the fees where they 
are necessary and fair for the majority of 
students. A student not partaking in a 
computer lab will not be required to pay 
the fee. 

These fees should be earmarked for 
providing students with better services, 
not-for funding administrative projects 
like AT&T or CBI, however. 

It’s time we realize that if we want 
better stuff, we’ve got to fork over the 
cash to pay for it. (see related story, page 1) 


Heavy-handed tactics? 


Treatment by security guards unfair, student says 


To the editor: 

This semester is to be my last here at 
NECC. When I awoke one beautiful morn- 
ing in September, I looked forward to start- 
ing an exciting semester ... one to remember 
for the rest of my life! 

Well, I wasn’t disappointed. My husband 
drove me to school and dropped me off in 
front of the science building — the place he 
had dropped me off for the past two years — 
only to be approached by a security guard 
who strutted over to the car and proceeded to 
let my husband know that he was breaking 
the law by letting me off at this point. 

My husband had the actual nerve to ques- 
tion him, saying that there were no signs to 
this effect. The security guard promptly told 
my husband that he was kicked off the cam- 
pus. My husband and I own only one car, and 
he needs it during the day. If he is unable to 
drop me off, than I must find other means to 
arrive at school, or I'll have to quit. If that 
guard wishes to either buy us another car, or 
pay the wages I’ll miss out on without an 
education, then OK, ’ll quit. 

Another wonderful example of our fear- 
less guards ... the other day, my husband 
parked in the upper lot to pick me up when lo 
and behold, a guard pulled up to my husband 
and outwardly harassed him. After asking my 
husband what he was doing there and receiv- 
ing the answer that he was there to get me, the 
guard than told my husband: 

© that there have been a lot of problems 
with thefts and he (my husband) could be the 
solution; 

Q Told my husband that he was going to 
search our car 

Q Said that he could impose a fine upon 
us and that he could make it so that I would 
not graduate. 


This guard had seen my husband drive 
onto the parking lot and saw him pull over to 
the side to wait for me. This guard did not see 
my husband do anything suspicious, nor did 
he get out of the car and look at any other 
vehicle, he was simply waiting with the car 
turned off. When I approached the guard 
about what he was doing, the guard promptly 
hit the gas and left without a word to me. 

What must be realized is that this hap- 
pened at 3:45 p.m. in the daylight. Also, our 
car is legal, it has a NECC sticker, as well as a 
handicap placard. This placard is due to my 
husband’s renal dysfunction and high blood 
pressure is a prominent manifestation of his 
disease — it is not unusual for his blood 
pressure to go into stroke range. Therefore, 
when seeing this placard, the guard should 
have respected it and realized that no mischief 
would be forthcoming from him. When the 
NECC sticker was pointed out to the guard, 
the guard said “anyone can get those.” Is this 
true? If so I don’t wonder about the thievery 
taking place here at NECC. Also, this is all the 
more reason to have my husband keep the car 
during the day—I don’t even want to leave the 
car parked here while attending classes if this 
is the case. 

It seems to me that these guards should do 
more to protect cars that are being broken 
into, not spend their time harassing students 
and their families. 

I wanted to enjoy the end of my two years 
of hard work, but thanks to NECC’s security, 
I’m afraid this will be impossible and that’s a 
crying shame. 

Cindy Bouchard, 
health information technology 

Editor’s note: See the next issue of the Ob- 
server for a written response from the security 


office. 
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Harassment questions 


Answers, analysis provided for quiz in last issue 


To the editor: 

In the last issue of the Observer, we published 
a questionnaire for you to test your knowl- 
edge about sexual harassment. Below are the 
questions with the correct answers and a 
follow up discussion about sexual harass- 
ment: 

1. Yes. The male faculty in Kathy’s college 
put up female pinups in the faculty lounge. 
Kathy has never heard them refer to the 
pictures or make sexual remarks to women in 
the college, but Kathy feels humiliated by the 
pictures. 

2. Yes. One male co-worker always makes 
a point of rubbing up against Ann when he 
walks past her. He always says “excuse me,” 
but the look on his face indicates that it’s no 
accident. 

3. Yes. The dean is famous for his dirty 
jokes, sexual comments and leering. It really 
bothers Effie to the point that she gets head- 
aches by late afternoon after listening to it all 
day. Effie talks about it with other women in 
her department, but they tell her it doesn’t 
bother them because “he’s all talk and no 
action.” 

4. Yes. Marjorie, a librarian, refused her 
library director’s dinner date invitations, and 
now it seems that all the better assignments 
are going to other people. When Marjorie 
asks him about it, he tells her that she hasn’t 
adequately demonstrated sufficient “team- 
work skills” to obtain these assignments. 

5. Yes. Feliciais on the union’s negotiating 
committee, which met very late one night 
recently. The union president offered to drive 
her home, and she accepted. On the way 
home, he complimented her on her negotiat- 
ing skills and how attractive and professional 
she looked at the bargaining table. In front of 
her house, he attempted to kiss her. She 
firmly resisted. He became angry and ques- 
tioned why she took a ride in the first place. 

She later found out from another Associa- 
tion representative that the union had reas- 
signed her to the negotiating support com- 
mittee to make sandwiches for the bargaining 
committee. 

6. No. Ellen dated aco-worker fora while, 
but broke off the relationship after a couple of 
months. Ellen occasionally works on projects 
with him, but he is very formal and never says 
more to Ellen than he has to. Ellen feels badly 
that they can’t be friends anymore. 

7. No. Sexual harassment is usually an 
isolated incident — most incidents are not 
repeated, or if they are, they do not last long. 

8. No. Men use sexual harassment largely 
to demonstrate sexual desire. 

9. Yes. Ifa woman is sexually harassed by 
someone, it’s likely that he has harassed oth- 
ers. 

10. No. Despite the hassle it presents, few 
women get fired or resign their jobs because 
of sexual harassment. 

11. Yes. A large percentage of women 
reporting sexual harassment also report suf- 
fering psychological stress and/or physical 
stress symptoms. 

Sexual harassment has become a major 
subject for discussion in the academic com- 
munity. A concern consistently expressed in 
research on sexual harassment is that the 
educational environment can bea hostile one 
for many people, especially females. 
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The Clarence Thomas hearings provoked 
people to discuss, argue and take sides on the 
issue in a way that has dramatically increased 
our awareness of the issue. For the purpose of 
this article, we would like to comment on the 
above questions and provide information 
about sexual harassment that may shed some 
light on the facts. 

The EEOC (Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission) guidelines define two 
types of sexual harassment: “quid pro quo” 
and “hostile environment.” Ina case of “quid 
pro quo” there is a request or demand for 
sexual consideration (or favors) in return for 
reward or punishment (example: a good grade 
for sex). 

In question four we find that Marjorie has 
lost the “good” assignments. In question five 
we find that Felicia’s’ assignment has been 
changed from negotiator to sandwich maker. 

“Hostile environment” claims involve an 
individual (usually of power over the victim) 
who, by virtue of verbal comments, touching, 
and other behaviors, creates an atmosphere 
that can be considered abusive and discrimi- 
natory . Questions one through three fall into 
this category. 

Decisions about what constitutes sexual 
harassment and laws regarding sexual harass- 
ment are changing rapidly as cases go to 
court. Most recently in Harrison vs. Forklifts 
(Hardy) we find the Supreme Court reexam- 
ining the definition of “hostile environment.” 

Does the alleged victim need to prove 
severe psychological damage or the inability 
to perform her job in order to make a claim of 
hostile environment? Is there a lower thresh- 
old of tolerance? Can it be the case that a 
person is harassed and demeaned but can still 
perform her job? 

As you can see from these questions, this 
issue is a legal minefield and the interplay of 
law, social norms and civilized behavior are 
being played out in the courts. 

This is bringing about major changes in 
our society. If you ignore these issues you do 
so at your own peril because the offenders will 
find that corporations and institutions do not 
wish to be seen as harboring offenders. The 
laws can hold not only the individual liable 
but supervisors and institutions as well. 

But what does this mean for the academic 
community? Can educators ignore the issue? 
Educators are in a position of power in rela- 
tion to the students and those they supervise, 
administrators are in a position of power in 
relationship to those they supervise, etc. 

Don’t take chances. Behave profession- 
ally. How can academe, legally or ethically, 
do anything less? 

On Dec.13, the faculty association will 
sponsor an important meeting and workshop 
to address these issues. The meeting will he 
held from 11 a.m.-noon in Lecture Hall A. 
This program is open to all faculty and staff. 

Signed, F.J. Osborne, Vice President of 
the Faculty Association and member of the 
Sexual Harassment Resource Group. 

Judith Kamber, Director of Staff Develop- 
ment and Chair of the Sexual Harassment 
Resource Group. 
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Bad medicine 


National health care points 
USS. in direction of socialism 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Editor 


ounding father Thomas Jefferson once 
# said, “That government is best that 

governs least.” As President Bill Clinton 
began his road to the White House last year 
from Jefferson’s home at Monticello, it is 
unfortunate he chose to ignore this wise 
philosophy. 

Now faced with the prospect of national 
health care, America is in danger not only of 
a bigger government, but one that punishes 
success, stifles free enterprise and forms a class 
of people dependent on the expensive, social 
services it provides. 

The medical voodoo proposed by C linton’s 
health care task force, headed by wife, Hillary, 
is a socialist’s utopia. 

According to The White House Health 
Security Preliminary Plan Summary , “Health 
coverage is seamless; it continues with no 
lifetime limits and without interruption if 
Americans lose or change jobs, move from 
one area of the country to another, become ill 
or confront a family crisis.” 

Not only that, but every citizen will get a 
Health Security Card guaranteeing benefits 
can never be taken away. Sound too good to 
be true? It is. 

Malpractice: This $700 billion plan will 
introduce price controls that will distort mar- 
kets and ration services. It will restrict free- 
dom and destroy small business forced to pay 
80 percent of average premiums and it will 
raise taxes again on an overburdened society. 

Clinton’s health care agenda is fueled by 
the fact there are a number of Americans who 
remain uninsured. But even the uninsured 
get medical treatment. According to the 
American Hospital Association, hospitals an- 
nually provide $10 billion in uncompensated 
health care. 

More importantly, what Clinton fails to 
realize is the majority of those without insur- 
ance are young and healthy. These people 
have made a conscious choice to avoid paying 
for a health care system they know they don’t 
need. 

According to a recent poll by Frederick/ 
Schneiders, 39 percent of the uninsured are 
18-29 years of age and 25 percent are 30-39. 
In the case of the uninsured elderly, who 


require more medical care, 99 percent of 
them are eligible for Medicare. 

Pay up, comrades: With Clinton’s social- 
ized medicine, the freedom to choose whether 
or not individuals want insurance would be 
gone. The White House Health Security Pre- 
liminary Plan Summary states its principle is 
“making everyone responsible for health care.” 
Even unemployed individuals and families 
would be required to pay not only the 20 
percent employee share of the premium, but 
the 80 percent employer’s share, too. 

The care we all must pay for will be worse, 
however. 

To regulate the high expense of health 
care, Hillary and her secret elves have vowed 
to cut the projected costs by implementing 
price controls on the industry. This will only 
reduce the quality and supply of the care 
offered today. 

“The plan, as presently devised, would 
sharply escalate health care demands, as the 
uninsured are given access to health care 
benefits, without a corresponding expansion 
in health care supply,” wrote syndicated col- 
umnist Donald Lambro. “That’s what hap- 
pened when bureaucrats attempted to allo- 
cate gasoline supplies in the 1970s, produc- 
ing long lines at the gas pump, regional and 
spot shortages, price gougers, and, eventu- 
ally, worsening the price spiral.” 

IfClinton really wanted to make the health 
care system more efficient and inexpensive, 
he should strive to get government out of it, 
not into it. In New Hampshire recently, an 
attempt to limit the number of prescriptions 
for Medicaid caused a boost in doctor visits 
and hospitalization. The state dropped the 
controls within a year. 

Bitter pills: Targeting the pharmaceutical 
companies, Clinton has promised to cut their 
costs when in actuality it is the intrusiveness of 
the federal government that is responsible for 
its high prices. 

The average cost of developing a drug is 
$359 million, reports the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment. Seventy percent of these 
drugs are expected to lose money and only 
one out of every 4,000 drugs screened make 
it to the market. Government regulations 
stifle the progress of developing new and 
better drugs and create so much expensive 
red tape that in the end, the consumer is the 
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Conservative Corner 


one who pays through the nose. 

Prescription drugs equal 8 percent of all 
health care expenditures; still Clinton says the 
drug companies are a good example of capi- 
talistic greed needing to be overhauled. In 
reality, drug industry profits only average 
13.5 percent of sales, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. This is slightly above 
the projected profits for soap. The industry’s 
$10 billion profit was also less than the $12.6 
billion it spent on research and development. 

Now debate among Democrats and Re- 
publicans centers around how this massive 
piece of legislation will be paid for. Clinton 
proposes he will cut Medicare and Medicaid 
spending by $238 billion, $47 billion from 
other federal programs, $51 billion in higher 
tax income revenues and $105 billion in new 
“sin taxes.” Sin taxes, of course, will focus 
upon those evil dregs of the Clinton society: 
smokers. 

Wolf in sheep’s clothing: But we’re talk- 
ing about Congress here. These people can’t 
balance a budget, let alone shoehorn the 
health care package into such finite catego- 
ries. They continually raise taxes in an ex- 
tended display of mismanagement. If the 
health care system falls into the hands of 
government, they will destroy it. 

Does anyone really think that if the gov- 
ernment takes over the health care system it 
will be better? Look what happened to Social 
Security. When Franklin D. Roosevelt first 
introduced it, it cost 2 percent of one’s pay- 


check, not to exceed $30. Now those num- 
bers have ballooned to 15.3 percent and 
$5,500, respectively. 

But now the gigantic liberal experiment 
looms large. Soon our very medical treatment 
may be controlled by a seven-member Na- 
tional Health Board bureaucracy. Planned for 
full implementation in 1997 (one year after 
Clinton gets beaten for re-election), the so- 
cial theories of redistributing wealth and man- 
aged competition will steer our nation away 
from the liberties of free enterprise and into 
the bowels of socialism. 

As British historian and philosopher Lord 
Acton said, “Power tends to corrupt; abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” A health 
care system in the hands of the government 
will turn out to be bad medicine for all. 


Say ahhhh 


If Clinton really wanted 
to make the health care 
system more efficient and 
inexpensive, he should 
strive to get government 
out of it, not into it. 


Can we improve the health care system? 


* 


Bette Henderson, liberal arts 
“There should be improvement in 
the medical industry, but I’m not in 
favor of socialized medicine. Canada 
has universal health care and any- 
one in Canada will tell you you’re 
just a number in a long line and 
doctors don’t really care.” 


Shane Palmer, liberal arts 

“Medicare. Concentrate on Medi- 
care for old people. A lot of the 
funding for old people is being cut.” 


rettes.” 


Elie Antar, biology 

“They should cut down of govern- 
ment spending and use it for health 
care. Everyone should have free 
health care. But no taxes on ciga- 


todd Gagnon, liberal arts 


tices? 


S. LaChance photos 


Send us those letters today! — 


Let your opinions be known by writing a letter to the editor or callournew 
Reader Response Line at ext. 2634. Thanks for the input. — es 


“Yes. There are too many specialists 
and that drives cost up. The reform 
should have incentives to promote 
more people to go into general prac- 


Quetcy Gonzales, liberal arts 
“It’s good because a lot of peo; 
don’t have health insurance; people 
are getting laid off. The prices are 
ridiculous; for a doctor just to look 
at my son cost $200.” 
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Battle against drugs reaches costly 
stalemate; prison population soars 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


There is still one domestic industry that is not 

only booming but recession- and depression- 

proof, offering an ever-increasingly abundant 

supply of full-time jobs with benefits and few 
layoffs. And it’s as American as apple pie. 

I speak here of the prison and law enforce- 
ment establishment, the rise of which is a 
direct result of the war on drugs. 

Currently at 1.1 million, our prison popu- 
lation is the highest of any country in the 
world and growing fast. Indeed, one of the 
hottest new growth industries in the country 
is the construction of new prisons. Equally 
alarming is the rate of increase in the number 
ofincarcerations. Patrick A. Lanagan, writing 
in Science Magazine, reveals some startling 
statistics. 

Increase: “The prison population in the 
United States. has grown in most years since 
1926, when the federal government began 
keeping annual records. What is exceptional 
today is the pace of growth. For example, 
latest figures show that on Dec. 31, 1989, 
state prisons nationwide held a record of 
610,000 inmates, or 63,000 more than on 
the same day the year before. Keeping up with 
that level would require building the equiva- 
lent of a 1000 bed prison every six days.” 
Since Dec. 31, 1989, the prison population 
has increased another half million. 

In January 1991, Time Magazinereported 
that The Sentencing Project, a Washington- 
based public interest group, puts our rate of 
incarceration at 426 per 100,000 people. 
This compares with 333 for South Africa and 
268 in the former Soviet Union. Our rate of 
incarceration of black males is four times that 
of South Africa. Our growing prison popula- 
tion is a potentially explosive problem result- 
ing mainly from the ill-advised folly of the war 
on drugs, especially with regard to mandatory 
minimum sentences. 

For example, 72 or more marijuana plants 
found on your land or in your house will get 
you a mandatory life in prison without parole 
while murderers are usually out in six years 
(four in the People’s Republic of Massachu- 
setts). 

Battle: Using common sense, one has to 
conclude that the war on drugs has more to 
do with bureaucratic extension than an ear- 
nest effort at all levels of government to insure 
a secure and prosperous social environment. 
The question of whether or not our govern- 
ment has the moral authority to fight a war on 
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drugs is worthy of note. For it should be 
remembered that our government, under the 
Aegis of the CIA, has had a hand in the 
trafficking of illegal drugs: The CIA’s Air 
America Airline personnel and equipment 
were involved in making enormous profits 
during the Viet Nam War in the Golden 
Triangle, the heroin of which ended up mostly 
in the bloodstreams of American GIs 

This is the same government that backed 
the mercenary Contras even though the 
Contras were involved in drug sales. This is 
the same government that paid Panama’s 
dictator Noriega $200,000 a year (George 
Bush later said that as CIA chief he “didn’t 
know” that Noriega was a drug dealer.) 

Spending $16 billion-a-year on prisons 
and $12 billion-a-year on the war on drugs we 
should be a safer society, but we are not. 
Instead, and enforcement mentality has come 
into ascendancy while individual rights as 
articulated in the Constitution have come 
under fire; as evidenced in legislation uphold- 
ing the legality ofasset seizures before convic- 
tion, mandatory drug testing, warrantless 
searches, and mandatory minimum sentences 
of drug offenses. 

All for nothing: Maybe, just maybe, it 
would be worth it if we really could win the 
war on drugs, but like Prohibition in the 
1920s and 1930s, it is a losing cause. In the 
May 22, 1992, issue of the Congressional 
Quarterly it is written, “... drugs are just as 
easy to obtain in most cities today as they were 
a decade ago. Worldwide heroin production 
remains close to its record 1989 level. Judg- 
ing from its increasing purity and falling 
prices in the United States., heroin supplies 
are ample. Similarly, the inflation adjusted 
price of cocaine has fallen since the mid- 
1980s, a so indicating an oversupply.” 

More cops and prisons are not the answer 
to our problems. 

Come to think of it, our society is already 
saturated with police of all kinds: municipal, 
state, county sheriffs, tax office, board of 
health, coroners, arson inspectors, Registry 
of Motor Vehicles, and the latest ones, envi- 
ronmental police. 

On the federal level, we have the FBI, 
Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, 
postal inspectors, DEA, FCC, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, National Park Ser- 
vice, Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, IRS, CIA, NSA, and military police. On 
the civilian level there are bounty hunters, 


Beavis and Butt-head 


X-Generation icons come under ‘fire, fire, fire’ 


By STEPHANIE BUNN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


By now almost everyone has probably at least 
caught a glimpse of MTV’s latest hit, Beavis 
and Butt-head, the super-channel’s highest 
rated show. 

For those of you who have been able to 
avoid the show, it consists of two repulsive, 
teenage, metal-head boys cracking asinine 
jokes about music videos or any part of the 
female anatomy and snorting gales of obnox- 
ious laughter after every foolish comment. 
Heh, heh, heh. 

It is hard to believe people can actually be 
entertained by an hour of nose picking, farting 
and all around stupidity. 

As of late the two pimply buddies have had 
a great deal of controversy surrounding them 
and their creator, Mike Judge. In the past two 
weeks, a two-year-old girl was killed in a fire 
set by her five-year-old brother. The mother 
of the children claimed her son’s actions were 
influenced by the hit program. 

Inresponse to this, MTV moved the show’s 
time to 10:30 p.m. 

Small children, if anyone at all, should 
definitely not be viewing the show. MTV 
made a smart decision by moving the show 
later time frame, when younger children will 
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be less likely to watch. 

From Rolling Stone to Time, Beavis and 
Butt-head have invaded the media and our 
homes. Obviously, many Americans find set- 
ting poodles on fire, squashing frogs and 
immature perversity worth watching or rat- 
ings would not have skyrocketed from the 
start. 

Taking Beavis and Butt-head, no matter 
how unfunny, off the air would not solve the 
problems facing American society today. One 
problem being that other television shows 
like NYPD Blue, Copsand Ren and Stimpy are 
not helping shape a child’s valuable mind ina 
positive way. 

Realistically, these violent shows will re- 
main on the air for some time to come. 

The only way to solve the problem of the 
violence of television effecting the children of 
the ’90s is to keep a close watch over the 
shows they see. Speak to kids about how 
unrealistic the programs are. Probably the 
best and only feasible way to keep a child from 
learning dangerous habits from television is 
to teach the child to read a good book instead. 
There is a whole world out there that isn’t 
televised. 


new report on them: 


Jail population grows 4% annually 


As of mid-1992, local jalls* held 444,600 people. Some data from a 
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Number of inmateg§ Who are the inmates? 


SOURCE: Bureau of Justice Statistics 


private investigators, and skip tracers in addi- 
tion to thousands of private security compa- 
nies. Taken together, these agencies assert 
vast power over the contemporary social cli- 
mate. 

Dwight Eisenhower, in his farewell speech 
in 1961, warned America of the grave impli- 
cations of the military establishment and arms 
industry. “The total influence economic, po- 
litical, even spiritual is felt in every city, every 
state house.... Our toil and resources are all 
involved; so is the very structure of society.” 

Different idea: In the 1990s, anewkind of 
bureaucratic monolith is emerging the bur- 
geoning prison and law enforcement estab- 
lishment, constituting a special interest group 
with enormous power and influence asserting 
its vested motives in directions contrary to the 
common good. 

Instead of asking what should be done 
about the drug problem, we should ask what 
should be done about the problems that 
make people turn to drugs: illiteracy, hope- 
lessness, lack of education and housing, un- 
employment, breakdown of family and 
community, and the lack of a shared vision 
and sense of common destiny that includes all 
Americans. These are the real enemies. 

What practical steps can be taken at present 
to eliminate the need for more prisons? Be- 
sides decriminalizing drug abuse, we can 
implement more alternative programs such as 
electronic monitoring, restitution programs, 
intensive parole and day reporting. 

A look at a cross-section ofa typical prison 
population will reveal drunk drivers, home- 
less, mentally ill, petty drug dealers alongside 
murderers, arsonists and rapists. 

Choices: For those not seen as a danger to 
society, alternative programs would be better 
not only for the prisoners but for the taxpay- 
ers as well. Alternative programs are far less 
expensive than incarceration. According to 
the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation, 
“Each 1,000-bed facility means roughly 500 
new employees. Since salaries and benefits 


Writer critical of soccer coverage 
Observer Letter 


To the editor: 

I write in response to Chris Otvic’s (sic) 
article on the soccer team. While I’m at it, let 
me comment on his article on the volleyball 
team and the baseball team as well. I am on 
the soccer team, and Chris caught us during 
a negative contest, therefore giving his article 
a negative tone. 

I want to know why Chris didn’t attend 
any of our previous home games. All three 
contests were well played, close games. 

I can only congratulate the volleyball and 
baseball teams for having good games those 
days he attended. 


White non- 
Hispanic 


60 we 40% 
Black non- 
Hispanic 


* Operated by local government; inmates stay 48 hours to 1 year 


Convicted or 
awaiting 
sentence 


comprise 75 percent of the corrections bud- 
get, every new bed means large increases in 
personnel expenses. The annual average op- 
erating cost for each new designed bed is 
$29,575.” 

Compare this with the cost of alternative 
programs such as electronic monitoring at 
$3,000 a year, boot camp at around $17,000 
a year and the savings are evident. 

We simply cannot keep building prisons at 
this pace. We can’t afford it, it is ill-advised 
and unnecessary and itis immoral. The money 
that we are throwing at this problem could be 
better spent on health care, education or even 
deficit reduction. Prisons should be reserved 
only for violent, psychopathic individuals. 

The measure of how truly civilized a soci- 
ety is can be ascertained by numerous measur- 
ing sticks. The society’s level of technological 
or commercial innovation, for instance. Orits 
cultural achievements in the realms or art, 
music or architecture. Measuring America by 
these standards, we are indeed a great nation. 

But there are other measuring sticks as 
well. For example, that which considers the 
well-being of people (or the lack of it) as the 
ultimate standard measure of how civilized a 
society really is, how a society treats its elders, 
or its least fortunate members. Or the extent 
to which a society is capable of resolving 
conflict without using violence and coercion. 
Measuring in these terms, we have fallen 
short. We are back in the Old West where we 
started. 

Waste: The drug epidemic in America is 


an issue of public health, not a holy war . 


fought over morality. The war on drugs is a 
failure — an ineffective, and costly one. In 
1933, America voted to repeal Prohibition. It 
was universally recognized at that time as 
sheer folly. We should have remembered. 
We can go on incarcerating people; build- 
ing new prisons, hiring more cops. Or we can 


begin to deal with our real problems. If we — 


can succeed in this, then we may once again 
be a nation “with liberty and justice for all.” 


His attitude towards his school team, a 
team thatis rebuilding with only three return- 
ing players from last year, is poor to say the 
least. 

This team has promise. We will be in 
MCCAC tournament competition Oct. 30 
and 31, and a good percentage of this team is 
returning next year. We have gelled as a team 
and we were offended by the article ... as a 
team! 

Jason Fario 
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High tech — from page 1 


Cindy Sawyer to get a user application.” 

Wally Blanchard, professor, dept. of natu- 
ral sciences, and task force member, said 
although all faculty and staffhave access, most 
don’t realize it. 

“(Higher Education Coordinating Coun- 
cil) personnel will be coming to campus Nov. 
15 and will set up live training on the 
INTERNET system. People should be aware 
of that,” Fallon said. 

He added, in the long term, students, as 
well as staff, should have access to the system. 

Strengthening systems: The planned pur- 
chase of a UNIX box will give NECC the 
capability of enhancing the management sys- 
tems with regard to the speed and accuracy of 
retrieving and evaluating information from 
the registrar, the bursar and admissions of- 
fices. 

Fallon said the UNIX box, which is a large 
database system, will enable the administra- 
tive, academic and faculty computers to be- 
come a completely “open system,” meaning 
all of the campus’ computers will be net- 
worked with each other. 

In addition to increasing the power of the 
administrative and academic computers, a 
fiber-optic campus network is also a goal of 
the task-force, Fallon said. 

“Right now, we have copper wire running 
underneath the campus buildings,” he said. 
“The campus really needs a fiber-optic net- 
work. One week into my stint here at NECC, 
we were struck by lightning and it took out 
half of the phones and 90 percent of the 
computers. Fiber-optics are more efficient 
and would not allow something like this to 
happen.” 

Temperate timing: The network, which 
will be phased in over time, will run in a star- 
configuration emanating from the library and 
running into each building, Fallon said. It will 
go to each floor of each building and reach 
every desktop. Phase one will provide ap- 
proximately 140 desktop connections and an 


additional phase will provide 200 more. 

Aside from the five-year plan, Fallon said 
NECC will also seek external sources from 
corporate donations and other federal grants 
such as Title 3, a development grant. 

“We will leave no stone unturned to pro- 
vide our students quality technology,” he 
said. 

Corporate contribution: “I talked to Data 
General and they gave usa limited-time equip- 
ment donation to increase the power in the 
administration computers,” Fallon said. “This 
allowed students to get refunds and registra- 
tion ran more quickly. What we have to do 
now is implement the UNIX box.” 

The final capital expenditure will be used 
to install a state-of-the-art phone system. The 
existing phone system, which is 10 years old 
in Haverhill and 13 years old in Lawrence, 
incurs large maintenance bills and does not 
provide the quality of service NECC needs. 

“The new phone system will make it one 
large, logical phone system,” Fallon said. 
“After the upgrade, Lawrence and Haverhill 
will both have improved and identical phone 
services.” 

Members of the Computer Planning Task 
Force include: Wynne Bascom, professor, 
department of business administration; 
Carleton Beal, chairperson, department of 
sports and leisure studies; Priscilla Bellairs, 
chairperson, department of English; Barbara 
Stachniewicz, department of English; Bette 
Brown, division of continuing education; Allen 
Felisberto, registrar; Nancy Sabin, EDP sys- 
tems analyst, registrar’s office; David Kelley, 
chairperson, division of instructional devel- 
opment; Norman Landry, dean of student 
affairs; Katja Lavallee, administrative services; 
Robert McDonald, academic services; Donald 
Pailes, professor, department of mathemat- 
ics; Kathy Rodger, director, Lawrence cam- 
pus; Eduardo Ruiz, department of history 
and government; and Wendy Shaffer, direc- 
tor of development. 
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Geared up 


THE SHIFTERS, a local rock and blues band, were back by popular demand 
last week, performing thelr classic rock favorites to students congregating 
in front of the student center. The weather was perfect for the band’s 
performance, sponsored by student activities. 
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Objectives defined 


Computer troubleshooters have hands full 


Prioritized set of objectives set forth by the 
Computer Planning Task Force: 

First year goals: 

1. Create modern access from off-campus 
to Boston for INTERNET and other net- 
work access. 

2. Hire network telecommunication per- 
sonnel. 

3. Purchase of an inventory control sys- 
tem. 
4. Install a state of the art, high-speed, 
high capacity data/voice network connecting 
all buildings and all areas in both Haverhill 
and Lawrence. 

5. Hire additional in-house programming 
staff to strengthen the MIS function. 

6. Hire additional staff in the academic 
computer area with both IBM and MAC 
hardware and software knowledge and expe- 
rience. 

7. Provide a sufficient number of modern 
personal computers for current student use in 
academic computer labs and instructional 
learning labs. 

8. Provide training on both IBM and 
MAC software to existing academic com- 
puter area staff to increase their trouble shoot- 
ing ability. 

8. Purchase administrative hardware that 
will provide adequate speed, memory and 
capacity to meet current and future long term 
MIS needs It should be able to grow with 
NECC’s needs. 

10. Create a budget mechanism for the 
regular replacement of equipment to avoid 
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the maintenance of obsolete equipment. 

11. Provide training to administrative com- 
puting staff to ensure that current and future 
technology will be used to its fullest extent, 
and provide accurate and timely MIS infor- 
mation and The Rolm phone system. 

12. Make FAX machines more accessible 
to faculty ad staff. 

13. Develop a process of faculty release 
time for developing educational technology 
packages. 

14. Support the requirement of computer 
literacy for graduates by communicating pro- 
posal to appropriate on-campus committees. 

15 Set up a system to double check course 
prerequisites, in a timely fashion for both day 
and night students. 

16. Examine software for course schedul- 
ing and classroom assignment and make rec- 
ommendations. 

17. Provide a mechanism and budget for 
professional developmentincluding stipends, 
incentives and release time for staff and fac- 
ulty training. 

18. Buy the right furniture to go with the 
hardware. 

These are only the first year goals for the 
task force. 

Over the five-year period the task force is 
looking at, there are 50 different objectives 
including the previously mentioned eighteen. 
The ones mentioned above are only those 
planned for the first year. 

Other major plans include telephone reg- 
istration capabilities and more computer labs. 
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Moving historic Merrill House — from page 1 


history from the digging of the basement 
until Merrill’s death in 1879. ; 

Since 1987, Curtis, the foundation’s clerk, 
has worked hard to turn his dream into a 
reality. 

Temporary location: After the house was 
donated by Haffner Fournier, who built a gas 
station and car wash at the original Plaistow 
Road site, the seven-room, brick house rested 
on a temporary site bordering State Line 
Plaza for “six years to the month,” Curtis 
said. 

“The foundation has worked actively for 
the last 15 months to get the house moved to 
its new site,” he said. 

Curtis, who watched the move Friday 
froma Kenoza Street wall, said the move went 


Change of address 


better than expected. 

“Everybody has done such a good job and 
the people along the route have been very 
enthusiastic.” 

Joan Cranton, foundation secretary, said 
she was pleased with the progress. She said 
the Amesbury Road site was chosen because 
it was the closest city-owned lot available with 
access to route 495. 

The house will become a visitor/tourist 
information center. 

Cranton said architect Ron Albert was 
chosen to restore the Greek Revival house 
because of his experience in historical renova- 
tions. 

Plans include building a wooden ell, simi- 
lar to the original. 


K. Stevens photo 
IF MOVING A house wasn’t a big enough job, the workers shown had to renovate 
it, as well. Merrill House is now poised to become a tourist/information center. 
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Berkshire Bristol 


bers believe sustaining a second campus with 
such few incoming dollars is nearly impos- 
sible. 

“Lawrence doesn’t produce what it gives 
out,” budget committee member John 
Guarino, professor, department of history 
and government, said. 

On the other hand, Brown said, “I think 
the Lawrence effort is needed. I think we are 
providing services in Lawrence that we have 
never been able to provide before.” 

Alternative direction: To adequately pro- 
vide services to students at both campuses, 
the budget committee suggests the college 
seek authorized capital outlay funding for 
Lawrence, separate from that of Haverhill. 
Until then, both campuses must rely on split- 
ting the allocation from Massachusetts and 
the total fees raised from credits earned by 
students. 

The college offers a total of approximately 
100,000 credits a year. Therefore, a one- 
dollar increase in fees would generate 
$100,000 in revenue. NECC’s fees have re- 
mained one of the lowest of the community 
colleges in the state and budget committee 
members feel even a five-dollar increase will 
still provide students with a decent, low cost 
education. 

“I’m the last person on earth who wants to 
see fees raised; however, I believe we can 
increase fees and still be one of the lowest,” 
Guarino said. “Unless we get kids good tech- 
nical materials, what good is it to take courses?” 

Guarino said he would vote fora moderate 


BHCC Cape 
Cod 


Mass 
Bay 


Greenfield Holyoke 


increase in student fees with the understand- 
ing that the college purchase better equip- 
ment and better materials with the money. 

Budget committee member Judith 
Kelleher, accountant II, comptroller’s office, 
agrees. 

Justify the means: “There are only two 
ways to deal with a shortfall — increase revenue 
or decrease expenditures,” she said. “As a 
member of the committee, I would have no 
problem voting for an increase in fees, so long 
as the students benefit from it.” 

At the present time, NECC’s costs for in- 
state students equate to $40 worth of tuition 
and $30 in student fees. Tuition goes back to 
the state and is not retained by the college, 
however. 

Also, the Higher Education Coordinating 
Council (HECC) has mandated that for every 
dollar generated by across-the-board student 
fees, one dollar will be deducted from the 
money allocated by the state. HECC, worried 
that student fees were climbing uncontrolla- 
bly, devised this formula approach to deter 
community colleges from burdening students 
with heavy, annual fee increases. 

“From that formula standpoint, an across 
the board fee increase is detrimental,” said 
Brown. 

As a result of HECC’s fee reduction for- 
mula, which in a sense is an informal cap on 
generic fees, NECC will not implement an 
across-the-board student fee increase. Instead 
the fee increase will only involve those stu- 
dents taking high cost courses. 


Mixed responses 
to high-tech needs 


Kathy Donovan, human services 

“T feel there is adequate availability of the 
computers on campus. Thanks to the com- 
puter lab, my next essay should be a college 
level essay.” 

Chuck Wyatt 

“Itis better than last year. There is no class 
in the bottom of the library, and the teachers 
let you sit in on a class in the C-Building 
contingent upon availability. The Norton 
spell-check is no good. I need one with extra 
strength. 

C. J. Armstrong, liberal arts 

“With all due respect for the classes, they 
should make free time more available. For me 
personally it works out, because I can get up 
there on Saturday.” 

David Bachman, liberal arts 

“No. You should have Apples in more 
than just the reading center. I had to sit there 
for an hour and a lot of people walked away.” 

Jessica Choroco, liberal arts 

“ T went to another school before this and 
they were closed most of the time.” 

Alex Kim, engineering science 

“T don’t have any complaints. I think they 
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have a pretty good supply of IBM com- 
patibles.” 

Steve Hodges, liberal arts 

“Yes. I think we got to learn to use what 
we got.” 

Jim Haley, liberal arts 

“No. Capital ‘N’, ‘O” period, exclamation 
point — no, double exclamation point. The 
college hasn’t decided what the liberal arts 
program should be. They’re still concentrat- 
ing on the liberal arts of the past. They should 
have a whole building full of them.” 

J. P. Howard, liberal arts 

“No. There’s not enough time. It’s too 
crowded in there.” 

Maryrita Malloy, journalism /broadcast- 
ing 

“I feel there should be more computers 
availability on campus. Every time I need a 
computer they are either taken or a class is in 
session.” 


Massasoit Middlesex 
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Observer Infograph 
AS OF SEPT. 7, 1993, NECC ranked the lowest in the state of Massachusetts for tuition and fees among community colleges at $70 per credit hour. 


Fees may increase soon-from page | 


Fiscal trouble 


“We have just about 
eliminated our reserve 
funds,” said NECC 
President John R. Dim- 
itry . “We are skating on 
thin financial ice now.” 


Selective targets: According to Dimitry, 
50 percent of course costs won’t change, 25 
percent would go up six dollars and another 
25 percent will go up $12. The higher $12 
credit-hour increase is based on classes in- 
volving the use of costly lab equipment. 

By implementing only specialized fee in- 
creases, the college will escape the HECC 
ruling because only across-the-board increases 
must be paid back to the state. 

“HECC is concerned with only fees that 
everyone must pay,” Dimitry said. “By going 
into specific fees, we will shield this money 
from becoming a deduction.” 

Dimitry realizes that no one student is a 
perfect average, but believes the $4.50 aver- 
age is fair. NECC is not new to increased fees 


for specific classes, he said. Currently nursing 
classes and out-of-state students pay more 
than other students. 

The president has generally been opposed 
to fee increases in the past, Kelleher said it was 
due to his commitment to maintain low costs 
for students. 

But aging equipment and disappointing 
state allocations have forced the president to 
rethink his position and raise fees for the 
betterment of the college. 

In the November or December board 
meeting, Dimitry plans to announce the need 
for the increase and by January, the increase 
should materialize. 


(see related editorial, page 2) 


OPEN ADMISSION...RESTRICTED ADMISSION? 
Accessibility VS Quality 


A forum presented by the 
Strategic Planning Committee 


Mon., Nov. 8 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Library Conference Area 
Haverhill 


A Panel consisting of Pres. John Dimitry, 
David Kelley, John Guarino, Chester 
Hawrylciw and others will address the 


issues and answer questions. 


Come, learn and debate in an open forum. 
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Foundation preparation 


A. Calatl photo 


MEMBERS OF the NECC Foundation board of directors make plans for their 
annual holiday dinner dance: Virginia Beal, treasurer, Claire Conway, 
chalrperson, front, Nicholas Costello, president, Nancy Patterson, secre- 
tary, Louise Graves, vice president, Liz Jacobson, Grace Basile, and Bernice 


Henderson, rear. 
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It’s open to all 


Hispanic cultural club encourages 
all interested students to join up 


By HELEN AHN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Despite its name, Hispanic Cultural Club 
members say the club’s purpose is to teach, 
share and explore interests of many ethnic 
backgrounds. 

The club is open to everyone, not just 
Hispanics, said Bernardo Almonte, club presi- 
dent. 

Over the years, the club has held dances, 
bake sales, carnation Valentine’s Day sales 
and community service projects. 

“In the past, the club has been very suc- 
cessful and we hope its success will continue,” 
said Peter Flynn, club adviser. 

“When people get involved, things hap- 
pen,” added vice president Jose Garcia. 

At first, the club was geared toward Span- 
ish-speaking students because its purpose was 
to make Hispanics and other minority groups 
feel welcome at the college. 

By any other name: “Ifit were to be called 
a multi-cultural club, how many people would 
actually join?” Flynn said. 


File photo 
PETER FLYNN, Hispanic club adviser 


“We would like to share and explore other 
ethnic backgrounds; that is the whole point of 
this group,” Garcia added. 

On Saturday, Oct. 30, the club will host a 
Halloween party in the NECC cafeteria from 
8 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Students interested in exploring new cul- 
tures can stop by C-101 (liberal arts building) 
Mondays at 11 a.m. 


MassPIRG works for initiative reform 


This month, the NECC MassPIRG chapter 
joined students across the state to begin a 
drive to collect the 105,000 signatures neces- 
sary to qualify the Act for Initiative and Ref- 
erendum Reform for the 1994 ballot. 

The proposed law will reform the financ- 
ing of future state ballot campaigns. 

There are no limits to the amount of 


money any corporation or individual can spend 
on a ballot campaign. Many campaigns are 
dominated and eventually won by whichever 
side has the biggest campaign war chest. 

A case in point is the recent campaign for 
the recycling initiative, Question 3 on the 
1992 ballot. 

Unfair advantage? A $6 million television 


and radio advertising campaign, financed al- 
most exclusively by out-of-state corporations, 
out-spent the statewide coalition of over 
17,000 civic and environmental groups that 
supported the measure. 

The proposed law will give both sides ofan 
initiative campaign an equal opportunity to 
present their case to the public, limiting the 


influence of big money on the process. 

To get involved in the recycling initiative 
campaign, the campaign for students’ rights 
or the campaign against hunger and 
homelessness, students should contact the 
student activities office for more information. 

The NECC chapter meets at noon on 
Fridays in the cafeteria. 


«Gift Certificates 
«Student Discounts 


Available 


3 Old Danville Rd. 
Plaistow, NH 


(603) 382-3ART 


Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradiees 


Specials 
Buy 5, Get 6th Free 


Comic Books 
Non-Sports 
Sports Cards 


The Comic Connection 
6 Church St., Merrimac 


508-346-4776 


*Coming soon - COMICS NOW BBS 


Don't let the flu bug you. 


Consider getting a flu shot. 


Sign up and pre-pay ($7) in the Student Center, 


room F124. 


Shots will be given 


between 10 am and 1 pm on: 


Haverhill Campus Lawrence Campus 
October 29 November 5 


Co-sponsored by the Weliness Center and HomeCare, Inc. of Andover, MA 


Oct.30,'93’ 
8 p.m. 
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Behavioral Science Club 
Lecture Series 


6a 


Developmentally Delayed Dir. of Fidellity House 


Nov. 1 Multiple Personality 
Disorder 
— 
Nov. 8 Serial Killers Ke 
io) 
i # 
Nov. 15 Addictive Behavior 
Nov. 22 Positive Aspects 
of Aging 
Nov. 29 Group Homes of the 


All speaking engagements will be held in C-305, Mondays, noon to 1p.m. 


Mary Bewig 
LICSW, Therapist 


Andrew Tuney 
Homicide Detective 


Tim Conley, MSW 
Psychiatric Counselor 


Barbara Brandt-Saret 
Dir. of Elder Services 


Virginia Pickett 


Club of NECC 
len, 
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“Halloween Party” 


NECC Cafeteria, Haverhill Campus 
$3 per person 
The Hispanic Cultural Club invites 
you to come celebrate our great 


Halloween Party with prizes for the 


best cusame 


Come and 
enjoy the 
fun!! 
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Officers elected 


Senate members outline goals, plans 
for new upcoming semester activities 


By NIKOLETTE BONIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


During its first meeting, the student senate 
elected officers for various pusitions. Arthur 
Signorelli, student senate adviser, told mem- 
bers a lot of work and time is needed when 
serving on the senate. 

New president Jaime Adames was elected 
by a vote. Other officers elected include Julie 
Tomacchio, vice president, and Jezid Pazmino, 
treasurer. Julie Bornstein, who was not present 
but who had expressed interest in the position 
of program committee chair, was elected by 
those present. 

Vacant seat: The election of secretary 
was postponed since no one attending could 
fill the position. Students also volunteered to 
serve On various committees. 

Adames, a liberal arts major, is taking 
physical education recreation. The 21-year- 
old Lawrence resident said he joined the 


senate because he hopes it will be a learning 
experience and he wants to deal with school 
issues and help students. He is involved in the 
work study program in the gym and works at 
Castle College. 

Senate member Dena Marie Caux is ma- 
joring in liberal arts and is involved in the 
contemporary affairs club. She is 24-years-old 
and lives in Methuen. One goal she hopes to 
accomplish while on the senate is to get day 
students involved in activities. She plans on 
going into politics. 

Pazmino, 22, is majoring in business. 
Originally from Ecuador, he now lives in 
South Lawrence. He said he joined the senate 
to get involved with school activities. He 
hopes “to keep everything balanced” while 
serving on the senate. 

Civil service: Senate member Lady 
Polanco is a native of the Dominican Repub- 
lic and now lives in Lawrence. She joined the 
senate because she thought it would be inter- 


Latest legislators 


esting and hopes it will teach her about life. 
She volunteers at a Lawrence school reading 
stories to children. 

Anthony Santaniello is majoring in liberal 
arts, with a physical education concentration. 
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S. Lachance photo 
THE NEWLY FORMED student senate meets for the first time after the elections. 


He joined the senate because he “wanted 
to help out the school and get some experi- 
ence in politics.” Now in the landscaping 
business, he aspires to be a politician in the 
future. 


Warrant issued for accused kidnapper 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


A former student charged with kidnaping 
failed to appear at a status hearing scheduled 
Friday, Oct. 17, in Haverhill District Court. 
Asa result, a default warrant has been issued 
for his arrest. 

The alleged abduction occurred late after- 
noon on March 8 from the C-Building park- 
ing lot. A female student accused Ronald J. 


Olivera, 20, of Brentwood N.H., of forcing 
her to drive to Danville, N.H., where he 
allegedly raped her for two hours. He alleg- 
edly left the vehicle on foot, and she drove 
back to Massachusetts, where she notified 
police. 

New Hampshire State Police filed charges 
of aggravated felonious sexual assault and 
kidnapping against Olivera. 

Reasonable doubt: Those charges were 
dropped in August by the Rockingham 


County Attorney’s Office in Exeter, N.H., as 
a result of a grand jury hearing in which it 
declined to indict him for lack of evidence. 

The former business administration /ac- 
counting student then turned himself in to 
Haverhill police to face the single kidnapping 
charge, and was released on personal recogni- 
zance. 

Both an Aug. 30 pretrial conference and a 
Sept. 15 conference were continued. The 
attorney general’s office was to determine 


whether to drop the charge at the Oct. 17 
status hearing, or to pursue the kidnap charge 
by moving the case forward via grand jury 
hearing or probable cause hearing. 

Olivera’s court-appointed attorney, Will- 
iam Cox, said he has not heard from his client 
and is no longer representing him. 

Once a person defaults, he forfeits his 
representation, and an alternate attorney will 
be appointed to the case when Olivera either 
turns himself in or is picked up by police. 


Make the World Your Classroom 


Six Reasons Why Students 
Choose NECC Study Abroad: 


Wide range of courses: Curricula 

include courses in the humanities and social 
sciences as well as in business, art and design, 
and marketing — many programs offer internship 
options. Credits are transferrable to U.S. col- 


Canada 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cyprus 
Ecuador 
England 


France 
Germany 
Greece 
lreland 
Israel 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Mexico 
Portugal 


Access to Student Services: 
Programs offer many extra fea- 


tures such as orientation, on-site 


support/academic counseling, 
side-trips, and social activities. 


Choices of more than 20 Study 


Abroad Programs: Semester 


long and short programs (January 


and summer). 


No Language Requirement for 


Admission: Language studies 


while abroad highly recommended. 


leges and universities. 


Homestay Options Available: Living with 
host families accelerates language acquisition 


culture. 


and gives in-depth knowledge of another 


Competitive and Reasonable Cost: 
$600 NECC President’s incentive 


scholarship and financial aid available. 


(For Haverhill High graduates additional 
scholarship assistance is available.) 


For more information, contact: 
Dr. Usha Sellers, Director, Study Abroad Programs 


508—374—3969 


Northern Essex Community College, Elliott Way, Haverhill, Mass 01830 
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scenes 


Momentary colors 
soon wither away 


Beyond be-leaf 


AUTUMN IN New England is one of the more picturesque displays of nature to 
be found anywhere. NECC is fortunate to have more than Its share of pretty 
pictures when it comes to fall scenes. Winter is around the corner, however, and 
before long, the colorful displays will be nothing but a memory of things passed. 


WANTED: 10 HOMES 
For VINYL SIDING 


A limited number of homeowners in this area will 
be given the opportunity of having HIGH TECH 


iin CORN COL 


48 MAIN STREET e DOWNTOWN AMESBURY 
OPEN DAILY 6 AM TO 8 PM @ TAKE OUT: 388-1015 


BREAKFAST AU (DINNER FOR 2 


mcr SPECIALS} immer 2000 SOLID VINYL SIDING professionally 
wane ces | cm | onder Seon Te installed at a VERY LOW INVESTMENT. This 
1.49 “ 1.99 Tuesday: Fried Chicken 


beautiful new product has captured the interest of 
homeowners throughout the United States who 


Wednesday: Spag. w/Cutlet 
Thursday: Meatloaf 
Friday: Fried Fish 
Saturday: Baked Chicken 
Sunday: Baked Ham 


Pasta 
2.99 
Fish & Chips 
3.99 


French Toast & Bacon 


Cheese Omelette 
1.49 


are fed up with High Energy Costs and having to 
paint every 3 or 4 years. This quality made siding 
and custom formed trim cover can be yours at a 


VERY LOW INVESTMENT. 
* Established 1969 * 24 Years Experienc 


Haverhill 
AL (508) 373-1886 
Nat. Toll Free 


WINDOW & SIDING 1-800-370-1886 


Comed Beef Hash & Eggs 
1.49 


Sirloin Tips 
3.99 


Great Seafood Every Day 


. Te VILLAGE NEWS, 
Eva i eline S CARD &GIFT SHOP 


60 MAIN STRE AMESBURY ‘next to white Lunch" 

Card Shop * Smoke Shop ° Gift Shop * Fax & Copies 
Largest selection of magazines North of Boston! 
Party Supplies ¢ Balloon Bouquets | 
Candy * Crafts * Boxed Chocolates | 
‘plenty of parking" ; 
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Do You 
Want This... 


Campus programming is in your hands. Become a member of 
the Student Programming Committee. 


Bands 
Comedians 
Lectures 
Movies 
Special Events 


Stop by the Student Activities Office (F-133) for more information. 


Campus Programming Update... 


NACA (National Association of Campus Activities) has chosen NECC as the 
Host School for the 1993 Regional Conference in Danvers, Nov. 10-14. 


Preview the hottest new acts on the college circuit 
Attend insightful and informative educational sessions 
Mingle with college students from across New England 
Free promotional giveaways 

Work “behind the scenes” 


Great opportunities and great times...For more information stop by and see 
Bill Harold in the Student Center (F—137). 


Drugs, 
alcohol 
play role 


Connection found 


amid AIDS crisis 


rugs and alcohol are known to cause a variety of 
D health problems. They damage the immune system, 

leaving the user open to infection and cancer. They 
also impair the user’s judgment, possibly resulting in high-risk 
activities for contracting AIDS. Reasons to use alcohol and 
drugs are as varied as the people who use them. What begins 
as casual or innocent consumption often progresses to a point 
of harm, carrying with it many health risks. 


Alcohol abuse causes disease in every part of the body. Its 
effects include: : 

Q decrease in white blood cell counts; 

Q fewer T-cells formed by diseased liver; 

Q co-factoring in the development of cancer cells; 

Ointerference with the body’s use of vitamins and minerals; 

Qand stress, which harms immune functioning. 


Marijuana is widely used. Recent research indicates it may 
lower the body’s ability to fight infection by: 
O decreasing antibodies circulating in the blood stream; 
QO and causing abnormal T-cell function resembling that 
found in AIDS. 


Amphetamine use can lead to serious health problems. 
Injecting foreign substances into the blood stream may cause 
bodily damage or infection, such as: 

Oliver damage quells white blood cell count, diminishing 

response to infection; 

CO appetite suppression deprives the body of essential vita- 

mins and nutrients, causing a general decline in health; 

Q and euphoric effect may lead to high risk behavior. 


Amylnitrites, or poppers, were once considered to be a 
possible cause of AIDS due to their widespread use as a sex 
stimulant in the gay community. The role played by this drug 
in AIDS has yet to be understood. 

Results of research into the effects on the immune system 
of cocaine, heroin and Quaaludes are not yet available. As with 
alcohol and marijuana use, problems may stem from impaired 
judgment or direct bodily harm from the drug. 


Living with God an 


Walking partners 


M. Harrington photo 
FORMER NECC STUDENT Linda Murdock discusses 
loss of independence since contracting AIDS. 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


iving with the HIV virus is no longer something only seen 

on television or read-about in news magazines. AIDS is 

ere and now. It has crossed all boundaries, infecting 

every race, sex, age group and life-style. As of June 1993, over 

315,000 AIDS cases have been reported in the United States. 

Nearly 7,000 Massachusetts residents have been diagnosed with 

the fatal virus. It is estimated that one in every 250 Americans is 
infected with HIV. 

Former NECC student Linda Murdock is living with AIDS, 
and her objective is to keep living, keep going. Medical problems 
are numerous, and the procedures to tackle them are monoto- 
nous. She is subjected to CAT scans, MRIs, ultrasounds, 
mammograms; frequently has cysts removed and has undergone 
surgery for cervical cancer. 

Her faith in God gets her through bad days, and listening to 
Christian tapes is a great comfort to her. But her faith has not 
always been strong. 

“T got arrested one too many times,” Murdock said. 

Busted: Charged with prostitution and possessing cocaine, 
heroin and a syringe, Murdock had a choice to go to jail or to 
Youth Challenge, a Christian rehabilitation program. She knew 
she could easily handle the one-year jail term but chose the 
alternative. The program helped her to kick heroin and quit using 
alcohol and cocaine. Nine months later, she tested HIV positive. 

After taking antibiotics for a persistent cold, Murdock’s 
doctor told her to be tested. She got really angry when she 
learned the results, especially with God, because she had just 
completed what she thought He wanted her to do. In her heart 
she knew she was HIV positive, but her mind had not yet caught 
up. 

“I was a prostitute,” she said. “The only thing I cared about 


d AIDS: one w 


was my heroin. That was my baby.” 

Runaway: Living on the streets since age 11, Murdock’s life 
of prostitution and drug addiction led her around the country, 
bumming rides from California to Florida to Washington, D.C. 
She arrived in Massachusetts at age 19, and discovered heroin six 
years later. She stayed on it until her arrest. 

She did not see any ofher family for 16 years, and gave custody 
of her two children to their fathers because her life-style didn’t 
warrant them. Drugs came first: nothing else mattered. 

Murdock still consumes an arsenal of drugs, but not because 
she wants to. Rather, they help her to combat what she refers to 
as her “sick and tired of being sick and tired syndrome.” She feels 
sick every day, not just one or two days per week, and the plethora 
of ailments range from constant nausea to headaches, yeast 
infections and cysts. As many as 19 doses of medication are 
prescribed daily, including eight different drugs. 

Alternative therapy: Murdock also receives acupuncture 
treatments. A few months ago, she was told she should use a 
wheelchair, but acupuncture has proved therapeutic in treating 
the neuropathic symptoms she suffers. She gets around well with 
the assistance of her faithful walking partner, a cane. But she 
depends on others for transportation to appointments and 
meetings, since she is unable to drive. 

None of these obstacles have hindered Murdock from getting 
out and speaking to students about AIDS awareness, however. 
She recently spoke to her daughter’s class at Pinkerton Academy 
in Derry, N.H. 

“That was just awesome,” Murdock said. “I had not seen her 
in 14 years. We have an excellent relationship now. She is very 
accepting of this disease, and what I was and what I am now. She 
was beaming; it filled my heart with joy.” 

Feeling concerned about today’s youth, Murdock’s priority is 
reaching them. She said they all deserve life, and the choice to 
avoid getting the disease is theirs. AIDS is not just for drug 
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AIDS on campus 


Risky behavior prompts anxtety 


3y MARY HARRINGTON 
Dbserver Managing Editor 


IDS kills. Everybody knows that. And most of society 
knows how to prevent its spread. But the AIDS death toll 


js increasing in the United States, especially among the 
oung, the hip, the knowledgeable. 

Thirty-eight percent of new AIDS cases are reportedi in people 
ges 13-25, an increase of 70 percent in the last two years. AIDS 
s the sixth leading cause of death among people ages 15-24. 
eterosexual contact accounts for 16 percent of adolescents 
nfected with AIDS, and 12 percent of those ages 20-24. 

Such statistics would scare most of the human race, but the 
oung people of the world seem to ignore the warnings. Attitude 
nay contribute to the deterioration of this segment of society. 

A young female student said she hates the way condoms feel. 
Ine young man said using a condom is like screwing a shower 
urtain. Neither of them use condoms. 

Big fright: Toni (not her real name) has been tested for HIV 
wice. 

“T guess the first scare was not enough,” she said. “I figured 
PI had not been infected by then, I never would be.” 

Toni had been married for nearly five years when her husband 
old her he was leaving her. Their marriage had never been ideal, 
ut she hoped things would improve with patience, love and 
derstanding. 

“We had been best friends and companions,” she said. “We 
yorked side by side for years. It was devastating when he told me, 
ut of the blue, that he was leaving.” 

She asked him, “What about our dreams?” and “Don’t you 
»ve me?” He had an answer for all her questions: the dreams were 
mpty fantasies, and he was leaving her because he loved her. 

“J said, “There has to be something more.’ I couldn’t figure 
- out, and as I sat there crying and hurting, he told me, ‘I think 
’m gay,’” Toni said. 

Panic attack: She is not sure what struck her first, hatred or 
sar. She said the anger she felt toward him was unbearable; later, 
he fear of AIDS seemed paralyzing. 

“The worst part was waiting for six months before being 
ested,” she said. “I had understood that test results would be 
yaccurate if blood was drawn prior to that waiting period.” ' 

She went to her private doctor for a full physical and explained 
er need to be tested. The doctor ordered the test to be taken at 
he local hospital, hidden among other blood work for insurance 
easons. Toni was informed that the test was confidential, but not 
nonymous. The physician in charge of HIV test records tried to 
ssure her that no one had access to the files except him, but she 


yman tries 


ddicts; anyone having unprotected sex is vulnerable. Many 
ouths think they won’t get AIDS because they feel immortal, 
nd that is the wrong attitude. 

But a major problem affecting youth is the incredible amount 
f peer pressure. It’s terrible, because they feel the need to do 
hings to remain popular, Murdock said. They have to go along 
vith the crowd. 

“Kids today don’t understand the difference between love and 
ex. It is not the same thing,” she said. “Sex is physical — love is 
motional.” 

Safer sex: Trusting a condom to provide safe sex is not the 
olution to the spread of AIDS. Flawed with invisible holes, even 
roper and timely use of one can involve a game of Russian 
oulette. All it takes is one little hole. 

The issues Murdock stresses most are the losses involved with 
he disease. On one hand she said God weeded out her friends for 
ler through all this, but most people who have not rejected her 
re infected themselves. Eventually she will lose them, too. 

She also misses her independence. A nurse visits one day each 
veck, and a young women helps with the grocery shopping and 
lousework. Due to constant nausea, eating and cooking are 
inappealing, and her church provides a couple of meals per week. 

“It’s tough to deal with, but I have no choice,” she said. “I 
lave always been independent, but I can’t do it myself. It’s very 
cary, because I wonder what’s next.” 

And so she lives her life and tells her story hoping that people 
vho hear her will learn something. She is busy working with the 
Andover AIDS Action Committee, the Merrimack Valley Coun- 
il Advisory Board and her own ministry, counseling infected 
eople and their families. 

Murdock is thankful God has given her the opportunity to 
lean up her life. After wasting 32 years, she now understands the 
neaning of living life to its fullest. And, she said, ifshe helps even 
me person change his or her behavior, her mission is complete. 


was skeptical. 

“He was feeding me aline, but at that point I felt I just needed 
to get it over with and get on with my life,” she said. 

Good news: When her doctor called to tell her the test result 
was negative, Toni said she felt great relief. 

“I knew I wasn’t sick, but you read about people not looking 
or feeling sick for a long time before they develop any symp- 
toms,” she said. “I admit, I was pretty scared.” 

Toni is a bright, nontraditional student. She has been out in 
the world for years, lost friends to the disease, and participated in 
many walk-a-thons and other fund-raisers in support of AIDS 
awareness. 

But over the next few years she engaged in unprotected sex 
more times than she would like to admit. She blames alcohol and 
occasional substance abuse for acting so irrationally. 

“Even one time is stupid,” she said. “I mean, I would talk 
about it with my partners, and each one agreed how dangerous 
it was to go unprotected. But the next thing I knew, we were 
going at it without a condom.” 

Tango in Paris: She was vacationing the last time she engaged 
in unsafe sex. It was a few years ago, and she said it was a source 
of worry and concern until she finally was tested. 

“Again, I knew I was OK, but there was this big question mark 
in the back of my mind that kept banging around,” she said. “The 
anxiety was killing me. And the guilt — man, I felt really stupid.” 

What actually prompted her to be tested again was meeting 
someone she really cared about. They talked about everything 
because she felt it was important to get everything out in the 
open, to avoid making the same mistakes. She told him right away 
about her ex-husband, and to her surprise this new man was 
extremely sympathetic. 

“It’s a little bit crazy, but I probably would not have gotten 
tested just for myself,” she said. “Maybe that’s the problem with 
people anyway. They will do things to take care of others, but not 
for themselves.” 

The second test was performed anonymously. A health worker 
sat down with her and asked very personal and intimate questions 
regarding her sexual activity and substance abuse habits. He also 
counseled her concerning various ways people react when test 
results come back positive. After drawing a vial of blood, a coded 
number was attached to it. That became her password to obtain- 
ing the results. 

Incognito: “There is virtually no way to trace it to a real 
person,” she said. “When you first call the test site, you don’t even 
have to give your real name. That in itself is a relief.” 

She realizes she is not one to judge nor point a finger. But she 
does hope people will wake up and start taking care of themselves. 


TIME TO ACT! 


AIDS awareness stamp 


The U.S. Postal Service will issue a postage stamp in 
conjunction with World AIDS Day, Dec. 1, 1993. Stamps 
generate awareness, support and understanding for 
social and health issues. 


Whether it is just a bad attitude or one of immortality, she said 
it is very important for people to get over it and take responsibility 
for their lives. 

“And that shower curtain guy? He’s full of it,” she said. 
“Condoms really aren’t that bad, once you get used to them.” 


HIV transmission facts 


HIV is found in: Semen (and pre-ejaculate fluid), Vaginal secretions, Blood, Breast milk 


HOW DO YOU GET THE VIRUS? 


HIV is a very weak virus and can only survive inside the body. Therefore, it can only be contracted through intimate contact 
between an infected individual and an uninfected individual. HIV is passed on to anther person only when blood, semen, 
vaginal secretions or breast milk that contain HIV are introduced into that person's body. 


Ways to contract the virus include: 


Having sex (vaginal, oral, or anal) with someone infected with HIV. 
Injection drug use — Using a needle and/or syringe previously used by an individual. 
Vertical transmission — From an infected mother to her newborn during pregnancy or delivery, either from infected 


blood or from breast milk. 
You do not get HIV from: 


O mosquito bites and other bug bites 
QO sharing toilets, telephones or clothes 


QO hugging, touching, or kissing a person with HIV 


Q sharing cups and utensils with an HIV infected person 
Q attending school and going to any public place with HIV infected people 


Q working with a coworker who is infected with HIV 


You can get HIV from: 
Q Sharing drug needles and syringes 
Q Having anal sex 


O Having sex (vaginal or oral) without a latex condom 


QO Having sex with multiple partners 


O Having sex with someone whose sexual history you don’t know 
Q Having sex with someone you know has several partners 


Safer behavior: 


Q Abstain from having sex 
Q If you’re having sex, be sure you and your partner are mutually faithful 
Q Don’t use drugs or share needles 
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Slovak instructor 
makes her mark 


Foreign exchange staffer teaches English; 
speaks to classes about Czech Revolution 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Managing Editor 


ollege exchange programs usually in- 
G volve students, but NECC has cre- 

ated a foreign exchange faculty pro- 
gram with the University of Agriculture at 
Nitra. 

Ludmila Madarova, a member of the for- 
eign language department at the university in 
Nitra, was cast as the first participant in the 
program. An English teacher since 1980, she 
also lectures and acts as interpreter for visiting 
groups of businesspersons. 

“Ludmila is the pioneer of the program,” 
said Jean Poth, chairperson, division of busi- 
ness. “She is the first faculty exchange to this 
college.” 

Poth and NECC President John R. Dim- 
itry met Madarova when they visited the 
university at Nitrain 1991 to build a relation- 
ship with the school. Local businesspersons 
accompanied them to explore international 
trade opportunities. 

Anintercollegiate exchange agreement was 
reached last year between Dimitry and the 
rector of the University of Agriculture. The 
program works reciprocally, and NECC will 
send a faculty member to Nitra in 1994. 

Helping out: Madarova arrived in the 
United States Aug. 29 to begin her stint at 
NECC. Assisting in Core English IV, the 
most advanced course in the English as a 
Second Language (ESL) program, she has 
helped students improve their language skills 
while honing her instructing techniques. 

“T am gaining a lot of experience in teach- 
ing English,” Madarova said. “The method- 
ology of teaching has been very beneficial to 
me.” 


American Heart 


Association 
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ESL instructor Jane Thiefels said Madarova 
mostly observes her class, but also works 
closely with students. 

“She is content to observe the class,” 
Thiefels said. “English is being taught at a 
higher level here than in her country where 
she teaches it as a foreign language.” 

There is a distinction between teaching 
English as a second language and teaching 
English as a foreign language (ELF), as 
Madarova has taught in her homeland. ESL 
utilizes a fuller range of vocabulary because 
class is taught in a conversational style. ELF is 
systematic, and it is important not to bom- 
bard students with too much language. 

Fitting In: Thiefels credits Madarova’s 
adaptability and openness to her being com- 
fortable in another country’s settings, and her 
fluency in English has made her a part of the 
ESL program. Students see her and form a 
group around her; some students specifically 
seek her out. 

“She is a wonderful asset,” Thiefels said. 
“Students have said ‘I understand it now — I 
worked with Ludmila.’” 

Madarova tutors students after classes, 
and works in the reading lab as well. While 
plans for her to teach sections of lessons in 
class are in the works, they are not yet firm. 

She is also busy on the lecture tour. Fac- 


_ ulty members interested in post-Communist 


living have asked her to speak to their classes. 

The Velvet Revolution began in Prague in 
November 1989 but quickly spread to other 
cities. In Nitra, she watched the occurrences 
on television at the university with other 
teachers and students. 

She said it was a very grave situation. 
People gathered downtown in the evening, 
and listened to the news on loudspeakers. 


HeartFest is a national 
event sponsored by the 
American Heart 
Association and the 
Wellness Center, 
designed to give the 
public nutritional 
information that could 
lead to a more health- 
ful diet that is low in 
fat, saturated fat, 
cholesterol and so- 
dium. 
Date: 
Time: 
Place: 


Oct. 27 
11a.m.—1p.m. 
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Ex-czech exchange 


Some of them cried because they didn’t liken 
to change, she said. 

Bittersweet: She had mixed feelings when 
in January 1993, her country split into the 
Slovak Republic and the Czech Republic. At 
one time, she resided on the Czech side. 

“From one point of view, it might be that 
your country can go one way, and develop its 
own economy and market,” she said. “But I 
felt sorry about it because Prague is a very 
beautiful city, and it doesn’t belong to our 
country anymore.” 

Madarova described the new government 
as laying somewhere between conservatism 
and liberalism in creating social policy. 

“Tt should develop a free market system,” 
she said. “It is the task of our government to 
do its best to overcome financial obstacles to 
find solutions. Members of the World Bank 
were not open about our development.” 

Her country faces serious economic prob- 
lems, she said. Health care services are com- 
pletely free of charge. A visit to the doctor 
costs the patient nothing, but the country 
can’t afford it, and health care reform is 
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SLOVAKIAN LUDMILA Mandarova works at NECC in an exchange program. 


necessary. Negotiations are underway with 
insurance companies to help pay medical 
treatment expenses. 

Tough all over: Education in Slovakia is 
important at this time, but institutions suffer 
from lack of funding, she said. University 
budgets have been cut, and there have been 
problems paying salaries. Educational reform 
has been hampered due to lack of an educa- 
tional minister. 

The freedom to travel is very important to 
Madarova. Prior to the revolution, Slovakians 
were not allowed to travel wherever they 
wished. Now they are free to travel abroad, 
but need a passport or an identification card 
to cross the Czech border. 

Madarova’s appointment here is her third 
educational commission to the United States. 

“T am really enjoying my stay here,” she 
said. “I am finding the people very friendly 
and helpful.” 

Madarova’s three children and husband 
remain in. Nitra during her stay in America 
with Poth’s family. Staying with them has 
helped overcome her homesickness, she said. 
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YOU'RE INVITED TO 
AN OPEN HOUSE! 


Come visit us on Bradford Day 
November 11, 1993 


Join us for lunch and... 


¢ Tour the campus ° Visit classes * Talk to students * Meet faculty & administration 
¢ Speak with current community college transfer students 


Bradford College offers Bachelor’s degrees in Humanities, 
Creative Arts, Human Studies, Management 
and Natural Science & Mathematics. 


For more information contact: Kathy Bresnahan, Admissions Office 
Bradford College, 320 South Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 
508/372-7161 * 800/336-6448 Ext. 271 


A PRACTICAL LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION - 


A PRACTICAL LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
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Ex-Observerite 
makes big impact 
in writing center 


By PARRY HEADRICK 
Observer Staff Reporter 


sandals are often complemented by the bead necklaces 

she makes. Sensitive and down to earth, Faith Benedetti 
would feel right at home swaying with the crowd at a Grateful 
Dead concert. 

Many students visit her regularly at the writing center in C- 
207, where she is a tutor, technical assistant, student support 
services mentor, basic writing instructor and grammar work- 
shop facilitator. ‘ 

Cause and effect: Most students have excellent writing 
ideas, but some express themselves ineffectively due to gram- 
matical and structural problems, she said. These students can 
benefit from the grammar workshops Benedetti coordinates. 

Asked how Benedetti has impacted the writing center, 
Carol Barron, curriculum coordinator for basic writing, said, 
“Her warmth, energy and enthusiasm have made successful 
changes; it was her idea to do the grammar workshops while 
most of us were a little too cynical.” 

Barron, a proven motivator herself, said Benedetti doesn’t 
view the writing center as “just some job.” 

“Faith uses a unique combination of personal involvement 
and an understanding of the writing process. She’s really 
interested in the individual and actively tries to respond to the 
pulse of the person.” 

On the same level: “She’s wild,” a former Benedetti 
student said. “She sits in a chair next to you, not above you.” 

Benedetti, 29, of Haverhill, relates well with students 
because it wasn’t long ago she was a student here herself. 

Before earning a master’s in English at the University of 


S he looks like an older student. Her flannel shirts and 


Observer Features 


Maine in 1992, she studied at NECC and at Bradford College, 
receiving both associate’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

She looked a bit wilder then, stomping down the halls, 
sniffing out stories for the NECC Observer, with a mowhawk 
on her head and punk rock in it. 

“TI wasn’t exactly normal back then,” she said. “And I’m 
not exactly normal now.” 

If the definition of a normal teacher is an impeccably 
garbed, old-fashioned bore, then Benedetti is as normal as a 
Camp David tour guide. Her laid-back appearance calms 
students who feel uneasy about their writing. 

Pierced proboscis: The pierced nose that punctuates her 
face seems to whisper to the kids, “Don’t be afraid, I’m real.” 

“Faith has her own style, from making necklaces to her 
tattoo of Winnie the . And that style is effective,” said David 
Drescher, fellow tutor in the writing center. 

“Some people don’t look forward to coming to work. But 


bs 


Anything but ordinary 


Unique 
approach 
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FAITH BENEDETTI dis- 
plays her down-to- 
earth teaching style to 
Jamie Fraser, criminal 
law major. Benedetti, 
an NECC alumna and 
ex-Observerite, Is not 
a run-of-the-mill writ- 
ing teacher. 


when I come in to work with Faith, we can talk about the 
deepest philosophies or about a slice of pizza.” 

Benedetti always knew she would teach, even as a young 
and only child. She and her friends would “play school” on the 
front porch of her Haverhill home. 

“IT would never play the game unless I got to be the 
teacher,” she said. “And I can remember every single teacher’s 
name that I’ve ever had. Every single one.” 

Looking back on her early years makes Benedetti appreci- 
ate her upbringing. Her family made sure she was always 
comfortable and well provided for. That past provides the 
foundation of her sensitivity and concern for her students. 

“Some of the lives that students of Northern Essex have 
lived just blow me away,” she said. “I’ve read stories about 
battered women and children, sexual abuse, even deaths, and 
the power and insight of the words literally move me to tears. 
And I’m not ashamed of it.” 


Fall Il 1993 Credit Courses--Second 8-week session 


Tuition Fees: 
Mass. residents -- $70 per credit 


Residents of other New England states -- $92 per credit 


Course No. _ Title 


AC6611-B1 
BI5515-QA 
BU4400-B1 
CT3305-QA 


Intro. Accounting II* 

Intro. Biology I 

Intro. to Business 

Computer Literacy Overview 


CT5501-Q1 
CT6630-L2 


PC Maintenance & Repair 
Intro. to Personal Computers 


CT6630-Q1 
CT6630-Q2 


Intro. to Personal Computers 
Intro. to Personal Computers 


Campus Credits 


CT6672-Q1 
EN0400-QA 
EN0401-QA 
EN4401-OA 
EN4401-Q1 
EN4402-B1 
FI3652-B1 
GV3301-Q1 
GV3310-Q1 
LW6651-B1 
MA0020-QA 
MA0030-QA 
MG5501-B1 
MAS615-B1 
MG6686-B1 
MK6678-B1 
MK6679-B1 
PE1031-01 
PE1301-02 
PE1058-HA 
PS1101-QA 
SL6673-QA 


$03321-B1 
$03354-S1 
SP4422-Q1 
TW6602-H2 
TW6640-QA 


Computer Aided Drafting* 
Basic Reading 

College Reading 

English Composition I 
English Composition I 
English Composition II* 
Business Finance* 
Constitutional Law* 
American Gov. & Polltics 
Business Law I 

Basic Mathematics 

Basic Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
College Algebra 

Sm. Business Management 
Principals of Marketing* 
Principals of Advertising 
Weight Lifting 

Weight Lifting 

Ballet II* 

Intro. to Psychology 
Word Processing I 


Intro. to Sociology 

Death & Dying 
Conversational Spanish II* 
Computer Keyboarding II* 
Keyboarding I 


Prerequisities: 


Course titles marked with an * requires a prerequisities 


course 


Start-End 


3 11/1-12/20 
4 11/2-12/21 
3 11/1-12/21 
1 11/3-12/22 


11/3-12/22 
11/3-12/22 
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11/2-12/21 
11/1-12/22 
11/2-12/21 
11/2-12/21 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/20 
11/2-12/21 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/20 
11/2-12/21 
11/2-12/21 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/20 
11/3-12/22 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/20 
11/1-12/22 
11/1-12/22 
11/4-12/22 
11/2-12/21 
11/1-12/20 
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11/4-12/16 
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Hours Room Limit Tuition 


$210/$276 
$280/$368 
$210/$276 
$70/$92 


4:45-7:45pm C-308 
2:00-6:00pm E-369 
8:00-11:00pm B-310 
W: 9-11 am B-307 
F; 9-10 am 

6:00-10:15pm 

W; 3-6pm 

Sat;9-2:05Spm 

6:-9:50pm 

1:-3:30pm 


Ras 


$210/$276 
$210/$276 


NN 
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$210/$276 
$210/$276 


6:-10:30pm 
2:-5:20pm 
2:-5:35pm 
2:-4:30pm 
6:30-9:30pm 
4:45-7:45pm 
8:-11:00pm 
6:30-9:30pm 
6:30-9:30pm 
8:-11:00pm 
2:-4:30pm 
1:-4:45pm 
8:-11:00pm 
8:-11:00pm 
4:45-7:45pm 
4:45-7:45pm 
8:-11:00pm 
9:-9:50am 
10:-10:50am 
12:-2:50pm 
2:-4:5Spm 
M; 11:-2pm 
Th; 11:-2:pm 
4:45-7:45pm 
6:30-9:30pm 
6:-9:00pm 
6:30-9:00pm 
1:-3:30pm 
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$210/$276 
$210/$276 
$210/$276 
$210/$276 
$210/$276 
$70/$92 

$70/$92 

$70/$92 

$210/$276 
$210/$276 


$70/$92 
$210/$276 
$210/$276 
$70/$92 
$210/$276 
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Observer Features 


Dealing with stress 


Relaxation, humor keys to emotional health 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Stress is the consequence of 
anything we must adjust to.” 

So says Jane Bradley, student 
counsellor, who recently hosted a 
one-hour group discussion on stress, 
cooordinated by NECC’s counsel- 
ing center. 

Stress affects everyone on a daily 
basis. It’s caused by, among other 
things, anxiety, fear ofthe unknown, 
money woes, physical illness, school 
and inability to cope. 

Everyone has felt these emo- 
tions at one time or another, and 
Bradley says the best ways to deal 
with stress are relaxation and medi- 
tation, excercise, interaction with 


people, body massages and a good 
dose of humor. 

Healthy humor: “Laughing re- 
laxes you,” Bradley said. 

One of the most effective ways 
to deal with stress is self-evaluation: 
looking inside yourself and asking, 
“What do I need right now that 
would make me feel better?” 

“Allow yourself your feelings, 
practice positive behaviors, identify 
what you can and cannot control, 
and share your thoughts and feel- 
ings with those you trust,” Bradley 
said. 

Stress is not entirely bad, she 
said. It’s good for personal motiva- 
tion and helping people meet goals. 
It can even promote competence 
and creativity in many people. 


Health greatly affects one’s stress 
level as well. A well-balanced diet 
increases alertness, power of body, 
and tolerence to stress. Regular 
excercise and aerobics elevates 
moods and increases recovery adapt- 
ability from illness. 

Dangerous: One of the worst 
reactions to stress is denial. 

It can lead to “abusive behavior 
and an excess of food, spending, 
substances and possibly bulimia,” 
Bradley said. 

She also noted that 70 percent of 
headaches, tight muscles and diges- 
tive problems are stress-related. 

Bradley began the workshop with 
an excercise called the monkeyswing 
where people bend over as if to try 
to touch their toes, but instead let 


Less stress 


a 
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JANE BRADLEY, NECC counselor, warns against too much stress. 


their arms swing freely from left to 
right. “This helps relax you,” she 
said. 

Bradley, who graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree from Merrimack 


College and a master’s degree in 
counselling psychology from Lesley 
College, is available from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day. 


New counseling intern offers support, advice 


By BRIAN NAZARIAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Whether one’s problem is making a meaning- 
ful decision or dealing with a troubled rela- 
tionship, NECC offers counseling services at 
no charge to students seeking assistance with 
different kinds of stress management. 

Among the counselors is Kathyrn Ayoob, 
an intern from Antioch College. 

Ayoob, a master’s candidate in counseling 
psychology, is involved in both individual 


counseling and group facilitating. She is also 
working in a stress release program and will 
teach a workshop on personal counseling as 
part of the internship. 

“Students often come for counseling to 
seek support, and they find it helpful to 
discuss troubled relationships,” Ayoob said. 

Techniques taught: Stress management 
varies from student to student and covers a 
long range of topics. Group participants will 
discuss different techniques designed to man- 
age and reduce stress. 


Topics covered in personal counseling 
groups include goal setting, assertiveness for 
men and women, relationships, mental health 
technology, grief and loss, dealing with an- 
ger, and women and self-esteem. 

The groups’ purpose, according to de- 
partment literature, is to develop different 
strategies to overcome stress. 

Ayoob said it is “helpful” to discuss 
thoughts and feelings through communica- 
tion. 

She also said it is important for students to 


feel the “security” involved in successful coun- 
seling. 

Help available: For personal counseling, 
Ayoob is available Mondays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, 9 a.m. to noon. 

Other counselors involved in this service 
include Dr. Larry Bernstein, Jane Bradley and 
Carol Speranza. 

The NECC counseling office is located in 
the student center of the Haverhill campus. 
For more information, or to schedule an 
appointment, call 374-3790. 


Teen violence: club speaker says it can be stopped 


By CHRIS GEORGE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Violence is a part of our society that people 
have become numb to,” said Skip Parks, 
program director of Amesbury’s Harbor 
School, at last week’s lecture on alternatives 
to adolescent violence. 

The lecture, sponsored by the NECC be- 
havioral science club, included a description 
of different methods to teach adolescents 
how to deal with their anger. 

Parks first discussed the reasons for rising 
rates of adolescent violence. Television and 
movies were among the top few reasons. 

“Kids learn from what they see and hear,” 
Parks said. 

The lecture focused on ways to effectively 
deal with anger, both one’s own and others’. 


Some of the major steps he identified in- 
clude: 

QO Identify the things that make you angry. 
Labels, prejudice, insults and stereotypes were 
a few examples the audience came up with. 

“We all have a lot of emotional baggage 
from our childhood,” Parks said, pointing 
out that sometimes the reason a person goes 
“off the deep end” over trivial matters could 
be due to an experience he or she had as a 
child. 

Q Ways to express anger. There are posi- 
tive and negative ways to express anger, and 
it’s important to focus on the positive ways, 
Parks said. 

For example, positive ways would be tak- 
ing a walk, talking it out, anything to release 
one’s anger without hitting someone. Swear- 
ing and throwing things are considered nega- 


tive ways. 

“Lots of times, kids learn to express their 
anger by their role models,” Parks said, add- 
ing that the example one sets for kids makes 
a big impact. 

Q Basic listening skills. It’s important to 
maintain eye contact with the person voicing 
his opinion. Repeat what you heard, so the 
person knows that what he’s saying is getting 
through. 

This is especially important because every- 
one hears things differently. 

Q Validate feelings. It’s also important to 
tell the person you understand why he feels 
the way he does. 

Q Adjust physical level. Sit down with the 
person or kneel down with shorter people or 
kids, since a taller person is sometimes intimi- 
dating. 


influence 


“Lots of times kids lean to 
express their anger by 
their role models,” said 
Skip Parks. 


1g ES 

Asked what he was striving to accomplish, 
Parks said, “Ultimately, I would like people 
to live in a violence-free society.” 

If a child with a background of abuse is 
given the proper treatment and counseling, 
he can still lead a normal life, Parks said. 

For additional information or lecture dates, 
contact John Whittle, behavioral science club 
adviser in C-372 or at ext. 5882. 


NECC Observer—award winning reporting 


News tips and story ideas are always welcome. Call ext. 2634 today. 
Informing and entertaining you 16 times a year. 


The Co-op Advantage 


Looking For A Purpose? 


Would your like to... 


+ YOU 
= JOBS 


Refer a friend to Co-op and 
receive a free gift ! 


For more information, call 374-3722 
or visit the Co-op Office, C-310 


Advice on job search and resumé writing 


e Work with children? 
e Teach a child to read? 
e Help change a little corner of the world? 


Come joinusasa 


LITERACY TUTOR 


e+-Earn 3 Academic credits 
erEnjoy the experience of a lifetime 
For more information, 
contact Rosemarie Dittmer, 374-3722. 


@ The Co-op Advantage 
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Counseling intern eases 


student transition period 


By BEN CIARAMITARO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Although the college experience is 
exciting for most students, some 
find it overwhelming. Those stu- 
dents are fortunate to have capable 
counselors on both the Haverhill 
and Lawrence campuses. 

Carol Speranza, an intern from 
Lesley College, is one such counse- 
lor. Speranza, who is pursuing her 
master’s degree in counseling psy- 
chology, is using NECC as a learn- 
ing experience for her future prac- 
tice. 

“T have always liked the college 
environment,” said Speranza, who 
facilitates or co-facilitates six coun- 
seling workshops-four at the Hav- 


erhill campus and two at the 
Lawrence campus. 

Counseling available: Work- 
shop topics include: goal setting, 
grief and loss, anger, a freshman 
nursing group and a support group 
for women returning to school. 
Speranza also counsels clients on a 
one-to-one basis. 

“Carol is the type of person you 
can open up to,” said Marion Clay, 
counseling secretary. “With her, 
there are no surprises.” 

Since she does not yet posses a 
master’s degree, her workshops are 
run under the supervision of Dr. 
Larry Bernstein, psychologist. 

Highly regarded: “Carol has a 
genuine love and commitment to 
students,” said Betty Coyne, assis- 


Easygoing 


“Carol ts the type of 
person you can open 
up to,” said Marion 
Clay. 


tant dean ofcounseling. “She brings 
a lot of competence and life experi- 
ence with her.” 

Speranza has master’s degrees in 
college accounting and in educa- 
tion. She has taught accounting at 
Middlesex College and Fisher Col- 
lege in Boston. 

Plans for the future: “What I 
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Counseling collegians 


would like to do in the future is to 
set up my own counseling service,” 
Speranza said. 

Since the student body is diver- 
sified at NECC, the potential prob- 
lems she will encounter will better 
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CAROL SPERANZA holds workshops at both campuses. 


prepare her for the future, she said. 

So, if college is overwhelming, 
or if another person has got you 
down, pull up the chair next to 
Carol Speranza. She will be glad to 
listen. 


Go from being a bored member of your company 


to being a board member of your company. 


A DEGREE FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE WILL PROMOTE RENEWED INTEREST IN YOUR CAREER, 
AND OUR ASSOCIATE’S, BACHELOR'S, AND MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAMS WILL SUPPLY YOU WITH 


THE SKILLS TO REACH A MORE COMFORTABLE POSITION. SO CALL THE SALEM CENTER 
TODAY AT (603) 893-9600, AND WE'LL HELP YOU GET ON BOARD. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 1, 1993 
it’s Where You’re Going That Counts 


SALEM CENTER # 19-A KeewayDIN Drive # SALEM, NH 03079 = (603) 893-9600 
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Your Schedule 


Permanent Part-Time Positions 
PACKAGE HANDLERS 
$8 an hour to start 


DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


Computer Alignment & Balancing 
Tune-ups ° Exhaust ¢ Brakes 
Shocks * Tires 


Mobil 


610 So. Union Street, Lawrence 
Kevin Cook, Service Manager 


683-2894 


We offer steady employment with 3 to 5 
hour, Monday thru Friday work shifts. 
UPS has great full-time benefits for 
part-time workincluding: Medical, 
Dental, Vision, Paid Prescriptions, 
Paid Vacations & Holidays. 


*Selected shifts also include up to 
$6,000 a year Tuition 
Reimbursement. 


SHIFTS 
12:30 — 6 p.m., 6:30 — 10:30 p.m. 
*11 p.m. -—3 a.m. or *3—8a.m. 


For Applications & Interview apply in 
person on Thursdays 
from 2 — 4 p.m. at: 


United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Road 
Chelmsford, MA 
(off Route 129, behind Tully Forum) 


Baer 
Ups United Parcel Service 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer mifihlv. 
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Saving students from math oblivion 


Instructor shows 
ways to success 


By R.D. GREENWOOD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


To many students, Bob Hawes, math center 
instructor, is a savior of sorts. 

“Actually, he is a lifeguard,” said an NECC 
student in the math lab. “He has saved so 
many peoples’ lives scholastically that I think 
of him as a lifeguard.” 

Hawes helps a lot of students. He is always 
on the lookout for students with their hands 
on their head, elbows on the table, staring off 
into space with a look of hopelessness. 

He rarely stands still, but when he does, it 
is invariably at the moment after rescuing that 
student with the hopeless dilemma. 

Ready, set, go: Hawes sometimes seems 
poised to take off from the starting blocks. In 
realty, he is simply looking for the next victim 
to rescue from that sea of exponents and 
formulas, the sea of math. 

Hawes is about 45 years-old, with brown 
hair and blue eyes that dance to the tune of his 
quick, choppy speech. When he speaks, his 
voice has the ring ofa lively musical score and 
always is punctuated at the end with a little 
crescendo of laughter. 

He is the lifeguard with the apron, the 
carpenters apron that his mother once made 
for him. Hawes carries the tools of his trade in 
the apron. Fora while, he did not wear it, but 
his coworkers advised him to start wearing it 
again. 

Linda Murphy, math lab coordinator, said, 
“Since Bob took off the apron he seemed 
always to be asking us if we had seen his 
calculator, pencil or pad” Actually, Hawes is 
efficient and resourceful and he does get the 
job done with or without the apron. 

Stress reduction: Attesting to this fact 


Auto Radiator 
Service 
Inc. 


A 


Complete Auto 
Repairs 


143 Marston Street 
Lawrence 


(508) 685-9251 


Math center mentor 
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BOB DAWES AT WORK, deciphering a linear array of mathematical symbols. 


student Charlie Soiles, said, “I would never 
have made it without the extra help Bob gave 
me. Bob noticed that whenever we had a test, 
I became overly anxious and he suggested I 
take future tests in the math lab; this was the 
difference between failing and passing for 
me.” 

Hawes was born in Stamford, Conn., and 
attended grade and high school there. He did 
his undergraduate work at Daniel Drew Col- 
lege. In the early ’70s he attended the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, where he earned his master’s 
in theater and communications in one year. 
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He went on to the University of Bridgeport, 
where he acquired his teacher’s certificate. 

“From there, I jumped into the real world,” 
he said. He started teaching in Stamford, first 
in grade school then in high school, but that 
didn’t work out very well for him. 

“People walked all over me; I didn’t find 
myself very strong in discipline,” he said. 
Following his teaching experience in Stam- 
ford, Bob and a friend ran a community 
theater group for a few years. After that, 
Hawes decided to enter the corporate world. 

After moving to Massachusetts, he went 


to work for a shipping company as a statisti- 
cian. The company sent container ships all 
over the world, but particularly to Africa and 
South America. After leaving the shipping 
company, Hawes went to work for the Atex 
company, a subsidiary of Kodak, where he 
stayed until 1988. Hawes started at NECC in 
1989. 

Marathon man: Hawes teaches two classes 
at NECC, and also averages 25 hours per 
week at the math lab. Not the type of instruc- 
tor who watches the clock, he is not out the 
door as soon as class is over. He is always 
going the extra mile, five minutes, or what- 
ever it takes to help struggling students. 

“I teach at a number of different colleges 
at present, but I like NECC as well as any,” he 
said. 

“We have a nice relationship in the lab.” 

It is not difficult to see the easy rapport he 
shares with the rest of the math lab staff. Many 
of the students who have taken advantage of 
the services offered in the lab will attest to the 
scholastic lifesaving that is done there, of 
which Hawes is an essential part. 


Lab link 


“I teach at a number of 
different colleges at 
present, but I like NECC 
as well as any,” Bob Hawes 
sata. 


“We have a nice relation- 
ship in the lab.” 


Transfer College Day 
NECC Cafeteria 
Tuesday, Nov. 23 

10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 


Participating Private Colleges 


Amherst College 
Babson College 
Bentley College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Bradford College 
Brandeis University 
Clark University 
Curry College 


Lasell College 
Lesley College 


Emerson College 
Emmanuel College 
Endicott College 


Gordon College 
Harvard/Radcliffe 
Harvard Extension 


Mass. College of Pharmacy 
Mass.. College of Technology 
Merrimack College 
Montserrat College of Art 
Daniel Webster College Mount Holyoke College 

New England College 

New Hampshire College 
Northeastern University 


Notre Dame College 
Regis College 
Rivier College 
Simmins College 
Smith College 

St. Anselm College 
Stonehill College 
Suffolk University 
Tufts Univeristy 
Wellesley College 
Wentworth Institute 
of Technology 
Wheelock College 


Participating Mass. State Colleges 


Bridgewater State 
Fitchburg State 
Framingham State 
Mass. College of Art 


Salem State 


Mass. Maritime Academy 
North Adams State 


Westfield State 


U. Mass./Lowell 

U. Mass./Dartmouth 
U. Mass./Amherst 
U. Mass./Boston 


Worcester State 


Now Being Served 


Papa Gino’s Pizza 


Monday — Friday 11 a.m. to 1:15 p.m. 
STUDENT CENTER TILED LOUNGE 


Participating N. H. State Colleges 


Keene State College Plymouth State College U. of New Hampshire 


For Futher Information, Contact: 


The Counseling Center 
Student Center-F-121 
Monday thru Friday 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
or call 508 374-3790 
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Beasts rule again 


New exhibit resurrects the extinct 


By DON TAHAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ith one swipe from its 6- 
inch, razor sharp claw, a 
full-size Velociraptor can 


de-bowel a man’s belly. With one 
more swipe, this ancient relative of 
the ostrich can stick him like an hors 
d’ oeuvre and nibble on his carcass 
with the ease ofa dog chewing ona 
bone. Lucky for man, they’re ex- 
tinct. 

And unless the first human be- 
ing evolved 80 million years ago 
during the late Cretaceous period, 
no one has ever witnessed a living 
Velociraptor. At least not until the 
mega-movie Jurassic Park hitscreens 
this past summer. 

It’s now five months later and 
the movie’s sales have seemed to 
reach a pinnacle, surprising though, 
it only grossed $330 million and 
that’s not including marketing sales. 
Not bad for a race of animals that 
have been extinct for over 65 mil- 
lion years. 

Missing: But where are these 
beasts now? Are they preparing their 
speeches for the Academy Awards? 
Has Tyrannosaurus Rex given up 
his acting career? And where is that 
Brachiosaurus who sneezed all over 
the little girl in the movie? In the 
hospital? As for those cute, man- 
eating Velociraptors, we might be 
better off not knowing anything 
about them at all. 

Actually, the dinosaurs from the 
movie decided it was time to leave 
Hollywood. So they packed up their 
belongings and headed for Boston. 
And the only place willing to house 
these monsters was the always-in- 
viting Boston Museum of Science. 

Welcome to the new exhibit 
Dinosaurs of Jurassic Park (DJP), 
created by the Dinosaur Society and 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. Located in the museum’s 
Nichols Gallery, D/P is a 12,000- 
square-foot exhibition into the an- 
cient world of the dinosaurs. 

The exhibit is divided into three 
parts: 

Q casts, props and storyboards; 

Q life-size dinosaurs; and 

Q focusing on the facts of dino- 
saur existence, including genuine 
dinosaur eggs. 

Ubiquitous: Casts, props and 
storyboards appear throughout the 
exhibit. There is an authentic cast of 
a full-size dilophosaurus hanging 
on one wall. Next to it hangs a 
storyboard that describes the cast, 
animal and relation to movie in 
detail. 

The storyboards accompany just 
about every display in the 
exhibit-distinguishing fact from fic- 
tion and listing such things as time 
of existence and geological loca- 
tion. 

Props used in the movie are scat- 
tered here and there throughout 
the exhibit, along with brief de- 
scriptions of how and why they were 
used in the film (or not used). 

The main attraction is the life- 
size dinosaurs. Dim lights, jungle 
sounds, painted backdrops and pre- 
served tropical plants all add up to 
an illusion of time. Visitors forget 
they’re in Boston, only an 
antedeluvian jungle exists, along 
with the stationary dinosaurs in- 
habiting its cabalistic corners. 

Life-size: Enter the Triceratops. 
A 30-foot model of the species lies 
on a platform covered with straw 


and scattered vegetation, obviously 
feeling a little under the weather. A 
few feet away, a smaller Triceratops 
sadly looks into the eyes of its ill 
mother, uncertain of her fate. 

A story board indicates many of 
these animals suffered from such 
diseases as cancer and pneumonia. 
Also located near the display is a TV 
monitor, showing a scene from the 
movie where the Triceratops was 
used. 

Moving on, a poison-spitting 
Dilophosaurus model slashes 
through a high-voltage fence ready 
to claim an innocent visitor for its 
next meal. With a mouth the size of 
a large pizza, it’s comforting to 
know that the last of its kind died 
out millions of years ago. 

At this display, the visitors learn 
that this model, which was used in 
the movie, is all fantasy. The 
dilophosaurus used in the movie 
stood about 4-feet tall, spit poison 
and erected a circular frill around its 
head when excited. 

Reality: According to the 
storyboard close by, an actual 
Dilophosaurus stood about 9-feet 
tall and reached 20-feet in length. 
There is also no proof that this beast 
spit poison or erected a frill, all 
recreations were used for dramatic 
effect. 

One of the exhibits’ main coor- 
dinators is museum employee Lynn 
Baum, who works closely with pro- 
grams and exhibitions in the field of 
paleontology and geology. 

“Both scientists and movie-mak- 
ers use their imagination to specu- 
late,” Baum said. “The movie was a 
very rare example of both being on 
the same page. With the exhibit, we 
simply take it to the next step, out- 
lining the fact and the fantasy. It just 
may result in a whole new genera- 
tion of dinosaur scholars.” 

One part of the exhibit includes 
a hallway full of touch screen moni- 
tors, visitors simply touch what they 
want to learn about and presto, full- 
detailed descriptions on their cho- 
sen topic are narrated. There are 
about 10 monitors, all of which 
packa storehouse of dinosaur knowl- 
edge. 

Them bones: There are also a 
number of complete fossils through- 
out the exhibit. Collected by the 
Dinosaur Society, these fossils date 
back some 80 million years. Each 
fossil is accompanied by a full de- 
scription of species, location, and 
time of extinction. 

Another display consists of 
genuine amber samples containing 
insects dating over a million-years 
who were locked in a massive geo- 
logical time-warp. 

Here visitors can see in a dia- 
gram just how amber has the ability 
to create such unique fossils. This 
process was the key to Jurassic Park. 

In the movie, scientists are able 
to extract blood samples from these 
insects locked within the amber and 
then extract from the blood the 
secret to dinosaur DNA. Enabling 
them to resurrect these ancient 
beasts from their geological grave 
and cast them into a world they 
were never intended to witness. 

But again, visitors learn the truth 
that scientists have indeed been suc- 
cessful in recovering small fragments 
of DNA from this process, how- 
ever, there is no possible way of 
piecing it together to form a com- 
plete strand of dinosaur DNA. So in 
the case of this movie becoming a 


reality, nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

Purpose: “This exhibit is not 
merely a celebration of the im- 
mensely popular movie,” said David 
W. Ellis, Museum of Science presi- 
dentand director. “The Museum of 
Science’s and the Dinosaur Society’s 
educational goal is to distinguish 
between science and fantasy in the 
field of paleontology, illustrating 
exactly where makers of Jurassic 
Park made fiction out of fact, as part 
of dramatic effect.” 

The Dinosaur Society was 
founded in 1991 in New York. It is 
the only nonprofit organization 
whose main purpose is to further 
dinosaur research and education. 
Thesociety regularly publishes Dino 
Times and The Dinosaur Report. 

Aside from all of the displays, a 
15-minute lecture on dinosaur lo- 
comotion takes place once an hour. 
In the lecture, a museum employee 
talks mainly to children, explaining 
to them in detail how these ancient 
animals moved themselves around. 
Children can understand this by 


humorous comparisons to Godzilla 
and animals such as ostriches and 
elephants. 

In one part of the lecture, chil- 
dren get to volunteer by simply 
walking from one designated point 
to another. While they walk the 
lecturer times them with a stop 
watch. He then explains a formula, 
consisting of the child’s leg height, 
time of travel combined with dis- 
tance traveled and calculates an es- 
timated mph. The formula shows 
children (and adults) how scientists 
determine the speed of some dino- 
saurs by the study of fossilized bones 
and footprints. 

Slow poke: Amazingly, Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex, the 40-foot carnivo- 
rous machine of the late Cretaceous, 
only reached a top speed of 25 mph 
according to scientists. In the movie, 
T-Rex had the ability to keep up 
witha Jeep that was floored in fourth 
gear. Again, visitors get to see just 
how much of the movie exagger- 
ated the dinosaurs for that crucial 
dramatic effect 

The lecture also consists of video 


Land of the lost 


File photos 


WOULDN'T IT be nice to havea 
pet as cute as this. Its name Is 
Velociraptor and its guaran- 
teed to keep burglars and the 
neighbor’s dog out of the yard. 
Too bad he's been extinct for 
65 million years, above. 

It’s love at first sight. A baby 
Triceratops gazes dreamily into 
the eyes and horns of it’s sick 
mother. 

For some reason, the baby 
Triceratops was cut from the 
film two weeks before produc- 
tion. 


displays that further the explana- 
tion of how the dinosaurs moved. 

Leaving the exhibit, visitors re- 
turn to the 20th century with a 
deeper understanding of the dino- 
saurs and their primordial world. 

Fact is distinguished from fic- 
tion and finally, science clearly jus- 
tifies the dinosaur existence. They 
putan end to 100 years of exaggera- 
tion and false descriptions. Now, 
and only now can these animals rest 
peacefully as they did before hu- 
mans accidentally stumbled over 
their bones. : 

Dinosaurs of Jurassic Park can be 
seen through Jan. 9, 1994, in the 
museum’s Nichols Gallery between 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through 
Thursday; and 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Friday through Sunday. 

Admission is $11 for adults, $8 
for children (3-14) and seniors (65 
plus). 

Bonus: This includes a visitor’s 
choice of admission to either an 
Omni, Planetarium, Laser Show, or 
the Exhibit Halls (theater times 
based on availability). 

For information, call 723-2506. 
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Pearl 


Alternative band battles 
mainstream expectations 


By DON TAHAN 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Imagine life being hard. Imagine being a high 
school dropout, working at a gas station in 
San Diego and playing for a no-name rock’ n’ 
roll band. Then the phone rings. It’s from a 
bassist named Jeff Ament, formerly from the 
Seattle group Mother Love Bone. He’s trying 
to put a band together and he needs a lead 
singer. 

Keep in mind that he is from Seattle, the 
musical wonderland that has just recently 
catapulted bands like Nirvana and 
Soundgarden to stardom. Imagine going to 
Seattle and joining an alternative rock band 
named Pearl Jam. Three years later, that gas 
station back in San Diego no longer exists, the 
high school diploma serves no bearing in life 
and as fate would have it, Pearl Jam is the 
number one band on the planet. Only in 
America, right Eddie? 

Vs., Pearl Jam’s second album, whether 
smash or trash, has jettisoned this band to the 
top of the American pop pedestal. Here, they 
serve as demigods in the teenage age waste- 
land ofalternative music. Competitors are left 
wallowing in the muddy pools of this mega- 
band’s footsteps. 

Alive: If this doesn’t sound true, just take 
a gander at the facts: Pearl Jam’s first album, 
Ten, was released in 1991. In two years, it has 
sold over 6 million copies and still ranks in the 
top 30 of the Billboard album charts. At the 
1993 MTV Music Video Awards, Pearl Jam 
cleaned house, winning four awards, includ- 
ing best music video of the year for the song 
Jeremy. And the new album Vs, is expected to 
be one of the bestselling albums of the year. 
Convinced yet? 

The newalbum, which was originally called 
Five Against One (until the band decided to 
change the title to Vs.), echoes a new, experi- 
mental Pearl Jam. Unlike Ten, which stuck to 
a hard, rhythmic, grunge style, Vs, explores 
new sounds, new styles and reaches deeper 
elements of the musical scale. 

Examples of this lie in songs like Daugh- 
ter. Acoustics flow in rhythmic parameters 
while Vedder sings: “Don’t call me daugh- 
ter/Not fit to/The picture kept will remind 
me.” 

The song sounds more like a slow Led 
Zeppelin ballad than a typical grunge melody. 
Same goes for a folk-style song called Elderly 
Woman Behind the Counter in a Small Town. 
Almost completely vocal, Vedder chants: “I 
seem to recognize your face/Haunting, fa- 
miliar, yet ... can’t seem to place it/ Cannot 
find a candle of thought to light your name/ 
Lifetimes are catching up with me.” 

Pseudo-Dylan: What’s hauntingly famil- 
iar is Vedder's sounding like a new-age Bob 
Dylan on this song. Which, in retrospect, 
adds to the album’s diversity within itself. 

And diversity is what Vs. consists of. Just as 
the human ear adapts to this unfamiliar, folksy 
Peal Jam sound, it’s split apart when a song 
like Blood cuts in with a thunderous kick of 
every instrument. Blood revives those Pearl 
Jam addicts who might have been suffering 
from grunge withdrawals as they listened to 
the album’s slower songs. 

With the enormity of their mainstream 
success, it is only in songs like Blood, where 
Vedder tries to expel his vocal glands from his 
throat, and the band attacks their instruments 
like savages at a feeding frenzy, that listeners 
are reminded of the true Pearl Jam sound. 

In Blood, Vedder shrills: “Spin me round/ 
Roll me over/F---ing Circus,” followed by an 
explosion of instruments and returns with: 
“Stab it down/One way needle/Pull so 
slowly.” And again, the instruments explode. 

White horse: The lyrics in Blood refer to 
the most popular drug in Seattle, heroin, a 
drug worthy enough to take the life of Mother 
Love Bone’s singer Andrew Wood in 1990. 
Mother Love Bone consisted of bassist, Jeff 
Ament, and guitarist, Stone Gossard, who 


later formed Pearl Jam following Wood’s 


a ee 


Jams 


Music Review 


death. 

After Wood’s death and following the rise 
of Seattle, heroin made its way onto every 
album thereafter. 

On Alice in Chain’s Dirt, the song 
Godsmack attacks the drug for its power to 
kill. Vocalist Lane Stealy chants: “What in 
god’s name have you done/Stick your arm 
for some real fun/Now your sickness weighs 
a ton/And God’s name is smack for some.” 


On the tribute album for Wood, Temple of 


the Dog, Soundgarden’s vocalist Chris Cornell 
and drummer Matt Cameron, team up with 
Pearl Jam’s Ament, Gossard and MacReady 
and relive some painful memories of their past 
with late friend (Cornell’s roommate) Wood. 

Nasty habit: In the song, Times of Trouble, 
Cornell sings in his fathomless voice: “When 
the spoon is hot/And the needle’s sharp/ 
And your body shakes/And you drift away.” 

The first evidence of Pearl Jam lied in an 
early eighties band called Green River. After 
the release of a couple EPs, band members 
Ament and Gossard quit and joined singer 
Andrew Wood to form the group Mother 
Love Bone. 

Following the EP Shine, and prior to the 
release of the album Apple, Wood died, leav- 
ing the rest of the band wallowing on the 
verge of success. 

In one year, Gossard and Ament found 
Eddie Vedder, along with guitarist Mike 
MacReady and drummer Dave Krusen and 
cut the album Ten. Hence Pearl Jam. 

Subsequent to the release of Ten, drum- 
mer Dave Krusen was replaced by Dave 
Abbruzzese. Other than this switch, Pearl 
Jam remains intact. 

Pearl Jam’s new album is the voice of a 
troubled generation. It speaks to the young, 
the confused, the rebellious and the depressed. 
Doesn’t their success say something about 
society? Considering that the average age ofa 
Pearl Jammer is probably 18, it does. Who 
else is faced with dealing with the world’s 
problems after the old are too old to mess it 
up? Pearl Jam fans total six-million people 
that know more about a scrawny singer from 
San Diego than Attorney General Janet Reno. 

To put this whole generation of confusion 
on Pearl Jam’s shoulders would be wrong. 
These guys are just the scapegoats of Ameri- 
can youth. 

Once: It all started in the early ’80s with 
groups like REM, Black Flag, U2 and many 
other groups that not only made albums, but 
sent heavy messages to their listeners and the 
world. 

While bands like Motley Crue and Poison 
were busy sopping up record sales with songs 
about getting laid on Saturday nights, these 
other groups were congregating masses by 
confronting issues like AIDS, drug abuse, 
depression and governmental hypocrisy. 

And when these problems confronted more 
and more people, guess what kind of music 
they started listening to. Enter the birth of 
alternative music. 

Alternative music did not come from Se- 
attle or any other place for that matter. It was 
bred from the thousands of groups that 
couldn’t fit into any other stereotype. Much 
like the progressive rock movement in the 
’80s, alternative started as the freak, rejected 
at first and then cleverly mastered by big 
industry as soon as it became the in thing. 

Grunge fathers: The Seattle movement 
was primarily founded by two men and their 
recording company, Sub Pop. Cofounders 
Jonathan Poneman and Bruce Pavitt devised 
Sub Pop to capture the musical moment in 
Seattle in 1986. They wanted to simply mar- 
ket it, and move on, nice try. 

At the time, Sub Pop and its employees 
had no idea of just who they were dealing 
with. They produced debut albums from 
bands like Soundgarden, Nirvana, Smashing 
Pumpkins, Alice in Chains and Mudhoney. 


Little did they know that the combined sales 
of all these band’s albums now, would surely 


be enough to pay off the national debt ... well 
at least half, anyway. 

Once these bands were heard nationally, 
they left Sub Pop and joined major labels. 
When bands like Nirvana and Soundgarden 
started to sell well for their major labels, 
dozens of small independent labels populated 
Seattle. No-name bands, who were used to 
playing in pubs were suddenly offered hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars simply because 
they were part of this alternative craze. 

Dissident: This craze in itself is suppos- 
edly against things like commercial success, 
worldwide recognition, show business and 
making millions of dollars. So in a sense, 
alternative music is not alternative anymore 
now that it is mainstream. This hypocrisy just 
proves that everything in the music industry 


Release 


And diversity 1s what 
“Vs.” consists of. Just as the 
human ear adapts to this 
unfamiliar, folksy Pearl 
Jam sound, it’s split apart 
when a song like “Blood” 
cuts in with a thunderous 
kick of every instrument. 


can spoil much like the way an apple does 
once it’s bitten. On the outside, there is a 
tough skin that rejects the foul, polluting 
substances of the air, but on the inside there 
lies a tender pulp of fruit which is extremely 
vulnerable. 

The same goes for alternative music. On 
the outside, the music expresses current social 
issues that are spoiling the American culture. 
It stays clear of glamour and artificiality and 
rejects all that is commercially successful. 

Butas soon as the ultimate enemy, money, 
confronts these bands of the alternative move- 
ment, they bite down hard. And like the 
apple, it spoils, quickly. 

As for Pearl Jam, they have no choice in 
the matter, they are without a doubt, 
mainstreamed. No matter how much Eddie 
Vedder and the boys try to evade it, they 
can’t. No longer are they responsible for the 
reaction of a crowd in a dingy, dimly-lit 
Seattle pub. No longer can they hide away in 
the far North West region of the country and 
pretend the world isn’t watching, waiting, 
and anticipating their every move. 

Go: And if it is so bad, so intruding, so 
unartistic, why doesn’t Eddie Vedder go back 
to San Diego and pump fossil fuel into beat up 
Chevrolets. 

Only time will tell if Pearl Jam has the 
staying power of groups like Rush, The Grate- 
ful Dead, Black Sabbath and Aerosmith. 

Album sales mean nothing when you look 
at bands like Bon Jovi, Poison, Cinderella and 
White Lion, all of which have become victims 
of a dying fad. 

For now, alternative rules the music indus- 
try, but in music, nothing is forever. 


College Students 


Would 100% 
Free Tuition 
Put a Smile 


on Your Face? 


That's nght! The Massachusetts Army National Guard offers 100% 
Free Tuition for state colleges and universities in Massachusetts. The 
commitment is only about one weekend a month and two weeks a year. 


And there’s more. 


You'l receive up to $6,120 in education assistance with the 
Montgomery GI Bill and you'll earn a salary over your six-year enlistment. 

You'll recerve job skills training in technical fields such as electronics, 
communications or computers and have the adventure of your life! 

Let your local Massachusetts Army National Guard recruiter 


put a smile on your face today. 


SSG FELIX PADIAL 
508-774-6690 


1-800-322-1388 
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Amertcans At Their Best 


The Army National Guard is an Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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Upcoming Events 


NECC events: 

Student health services will sponsor 
a lecture “Drugs: I Am What I Smoke, 
Ingest and Inject” on Wednesday, Oct. 
27, in the Lawrence campus atrium 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and the Haver- 

hill cafeteria lobby, Thursday, Oct. 28, 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Students activities will sponsor 
A.K.A. Blues Brothers Concert in the 
cafeteria from 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. 

Life Long Learning will sponsor a 
lecture “Toll of the Sea: Shipwrecks in 
the Newburyport Area 1870-1938” 
Thursday, Oct. 28, in the Bentley 
Library’s conference area at 2 p.m. 

The NECC Hispanic Cultural Club 
will hold a Halloween Party Saturday, 
Oct. 30, in the student center cafeteria 
at 8 p.m. Entertainment includes live 
music and prizes. The first drink of the 
night is free; cover charge is $3. For 
more information call Maria Garcia at 
687-3635. 

The exhibit Faces of Haverhill by 
artists Mark Hayden and James 
Tinguely will be on display in the 
Bentley Library’s Gallery from Nov. 2 
through Nov. 19. 

The exhibits opening reception will 
take place Sunday, Nov. 7 in the Gal- 
lery at 2 p.m. 

Boston: 

The band Letters to Cleo will per- 
form live at Strawberries, Kenmore 
Square, Wednesday, Oct. 27 at 8 p.m. 
Admission is free. 

The bands Special Beat, Selector, 
Skatalites, Toasters, Allstonians and 
Thumper will perform at the Avalon, 
15 Landsdown St., Boston, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 27. Show starts at 7 p.m. For 
more information, call, 617-262-2424. 

The bands Ethyl Meatplow and 
Foreskin 500 will perform at Axis, 13 
Landsdown St., Boston, Wednesday, 
Oct. 27. For more information call, 
617-262-2437. 

Rage Against the Machine will rip 
the Avalon to bloody ribbons on Hal- 
loween night at 7 p.m. Tickets are 
going fast. For more information, call 
617-262-2437. 


Trivia Contest 


1. What is the name of the house maid on 
the TV series The Brady Bunch? 

2. What band did vocalist Robert Plant 
originate from? 

3. What nick-name does Gary Del’ Abante 
have on the Howard Stern Radio Show? 

4. Whatis the first name of the killer in the 
motion pictures Friday the 13th? 

5. What late night talk show was recently 
canceled by the FOX TV Network? 

Last Issue’s answers: 

1. Kristen 2. The Monster 3. Ireland 4. 
Bob Marley 5. Don’t Cry, Guns N Roses 

Sorry, no winners. 

Bring the correct answer to all five ques- 
tions to the NECC Observer office in the stu- 
dent center for a chance to win a large cheese 
pizza from Papa Gino’s, Plaistow, N.H. En- 
tries must be received by Wednesday, Nov. 3, at 
noon. Answers along with the winner’s name 
will be printed in the next issue. 


Gota 
gripe? 


Write a letter 
to the editor 
today! 


SHERMAN'S LAGOON 
By J.P. Toomey 


CANDIDATE NUINBER ONE 16 

TONYA. TONYA'S HOBRIES ARE 

READING COSMOPOLITAN AND 
DOING HER FINGERNAILS. 


WELCOME BACK 70 LOVE 
CONNECTION: NOW IT'S TIME 
FOR OUR CONTESTANT, FILLMORE, 


70 ACK 6 DATE. 


YOU KNOW, CHUCK, 
FINGERNAUS ARE 
THE FIRST THING I 


WE'RE ON ‘LOVE CONNECTION’ LETS TAKE A LOOK AT DESIREE. HAW ABOUT) T WAG UST SAYA 
WHERE OUR CONTESTANT, DESIRGE |S A SCORPO AND A DESIRE... DMN 6000 FREND 
FILLMORE, 19 CHOOSING HIG DATE. — WHITE-WATER SKINNYDIPPING — 15 SHE DATE | SHERMAN, 'GOSH, 

INSTRUCTOR. MATERIAL? | I HOPE THERES A 


SCORPIO ON THE SHOU): 


THE LAST OF THRGE CANDIDATES == KATHY HAS A PH.D INMOLELULAR 

FOR YOUR ‘LOVE CONNECTION' BlOLOGY, 16 THE AUTHOR OF SIX 

DATE 16 KATHY... BOOKS, CREWED ON THE SPACE 

SHUTTLE, 16 A CONCEKT PANT 
AND A SCRATCH GOLFER. 


PRETTY 2 Ua ie 
IMPRESSIVE | CHALE, CHUCK... 


pm i 
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CREATORS SYNDICATE © 1993 JP. 


YOU PIC WHAT CAN I 
OU PICKED SAY?5SHE HAD 
A NICE REAR 

END. 


YOU G0 ON ‘LOVE CONNECTION! 
AND YOU HAVE A CHOICE BETWICEN 


KAHUNA, I NGED YOUR HELP 

I WANT FILLMORE'S DATE 
TONIGHT 10 BE P DISASTER . T 
NEED YOU 70 PUT A CURSE ON HIM. 


JUST MAKE SELECTION FROM 
MENU OF CURSES. ALL GUARAN- 
TGED TO RUIN DATE. 


HMM... LAUGH LIKE CURLY FROM 

THE THREE STOOGES... PROJECTILE 

VOMITING... MENTION FARTYING 
WITH 16D KENNEDY... 


WANT | HE WENT ON 'LOVE need a I GUESS KAHUNAS 


OVER A PERFECTLY 
NICE WOMAN. 


tata ts 


Release week of November 22, 1993 


BUT I THINK Lit 


AN INTELLIGENT, 
AND A BIMBO, AND YOU mere MBO! 


GO WITH THE WHITE- \\ THATS 
WATER SKINNY- M 


if 
DIFPING INSTRUCTOR. || Bor! 


CANT 
He PICKED ) SAY MeGAN? 
THe BunBol 
&: 


HR | I DIDN'T 
NOTICE! 
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By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


\ X y hen two different types of personalities are put 
together, chances are they will clash. Someone 
forgot to tell that to Charlene Blair and Jeanne 

Ouellet. 

Blair and Ouellet are returning guards from last year’s 
women’s basketball team. Basketball is something they do 
have in common. 

“That is what I am best at,” said Ouellet, a physical 
education major. 

After meeting each other last season, Blair and Ouellet 
have become friends. 

Blair let out a big laugh, when asked about similarities of 
style in their play. 

“Jeanne and I are opposites, completely,” said Blair, a 
psychology major. “Jeanne plays street ball, but she is very 
good at both. She can dribble in between her legs and stuff. 
I don’t do any of that stuff, everything is fundamentals. When 
I pass, I pass with two hands, not behind my back. Jeanne can 
do that.” 

Step behind: With Ouellet’s street-playing background, 
players don’t tend to watch the ball and find themselves not 
on the same playing level. 

“T tell people ‘don’t look at me, look at the ball, because 
I’m not going to look at you when I throw it,’” Ouellet said. 

“T got frustrated in the beginning, and it’s not that I wasn’t 
ready for the ball,” Blair said. “It took about a month to get 
used to it.” 

Another thing that separates the two is the amount of 
“trash talking” on the court. 

“You don’t ever see Jeanne get mad on the court,” Blair 
said. 

“T’m sure she does talk like that, but you won’t ever see it. 
I, on the other hand, start with everyone and I always have to 
pick the biggest one on the team.” 

Time off: As far as free time, the women can forget about 
it during the week, but after that, it’s time for a little rest and 
relaxation. 

“Usually, the only time we have free is the weekends,” Blair 
said. 

Blair has shown exceptional academic skills, too, making 
the dean’s list. 

Eventually looking to get involved in nursing, Blair is the 
loud, upbeat one, with a wondering mind, while teammate 
Ouellet, who wants to have a future as a gym teacher, is a quiet, 
shy type. 

Discussing coach Jack Hess, Ouellet said, “Ifhe thinks you 
can do better, then he’ll be on your case,” Ouellet said. 

Outlook: Playing three-on-three Monday has given them 
a look at upcoming talent. With only six players on the team 
last year, any increase in the number of team members will be 
rewarding. 

“T think it will be better because we will get more rest,” 
Ouellet said. “That way, we are not always trying to catch our 
breath.” 

“The players that they brought in are pretty good,” Blair 
said. 

The women have one thing on their minds when anyone 
mentions revenge. 

“Becker,” Blair said, without hesitation. 

Becker Junior College put NECC out of the regional 
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Opposites attract 


Backcourt duo makes formidable team 


yp 


Behind the eight ball 
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CHARLENE BLAIR and Jeanne Ouellet try their luck at playing pool in the student center. Blair and Ouellet 
are returning women’s basketball players considered total opposites in personality and in basketball styles, 
but are best of friends. Ouellet is known as the street, backyard, school-ground player with many flashy 
moves and a quiet personality. Blair is known as the loud, upbeat guard who is fundamentally sound in all 


departments of the game. The two star guards are looking forward to the upcoming season. 


tournament last year in a game that featured top physical play 
and rising temperatures. 

Focus: Like many former NECC players, Blair and Ouellet 
commented with restraint on the lack of students showing up 
at home games. Most players at NECC take it to heart when 
fans don't come and see tiem play but Blair and Ouellet 
brushed it aside. 

“T just want to play to win,” Ouellet said. “I don’t care if 
there is one person there or nobody.” 

“When you’re playing, I don’t really hear a crowd; my 
intensity doesn’t come from the crowd, it comes from the 
side,” Blair said. 

Season expectations are obvious, with last year’s results. 

“T’d like to win the nationals,” they said simultaneously. 

“We'd like to go out with a big bang because it’s our last 
year,” Blair said. 

The only thing Ouellet doesn’t like is people labeling her. 

“You hear people say ‘yeah, a girl can’t play,” Ouellet said. 

Ouellet added another fan to women’s basketball last 


month, when she gave birth to a son. 

Self respect: As for NECC, Blair dislikes the way people 
talk about the place. 

“I don’t like the stigma that goes along with NECC,” she 
said, which is if you go to NECC, you are not as bright as 
everyone else. 

“When you come here, it’s only a two-year college, it’s not, 
like you are going to an Ivy League school,” Blair said. 
“You’re here because you like to play basketball.” 

The women also spoke about major money contracts that 
professional athletes are signing these days. 

Proving they are human beings and not just athletes, Blair 
set society’s record straight. 

“Society is kind of sad nowadays because the most disre- 
spected people are teachers and police officers, and those are 
the people that keep us in line,” Blair said. 

Look for Blair, Ouellet and the Lady Knights at their 
home-opener against Hesser College, Tuesday, Nov. 9, at 6 
p.m. 


‘Clearly Canadian 


National pastime smuggled northward 
as Jays leave Americans feeling blue 


By CHRIS OTOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


people are calling it an entertaining con 
test. It’s just not appealing that a Cana- 
dian team is now ruling an American pastime. 

The Toronto Blue Jays repeated last week- 
end as World Series champions beating the 
Philadelphia Phillies in six games. The scary 
part of the series: Toronto was never in dan- 
ger of losing the title. 

Yes, Canadians use to rule hockey, now 
they rule baseball. With the Edmonton Oilers 
winning five Stanely Cups over eight years, 
America had no prayer in hockey until the 
Pittsburgh Penguins were assembled. 

Now America needs to find a baseball 
team to beat the Jays. We’re Americans. We 
have pride. We turned to the U.S. hockey 
team to down the Russians in the 1980 
Olympics. We recently asked Magic, Larry 
and Michael to beat our fellow comrades in 
basketball. It’s in America’s blood to be ego- 
tistical about sports. The United States thrives 
on being the top country in every sport. Now 
the sport nicknamed “National pastime,” is 
Toronto owned, twice. 

Hometown heroes: In local bars, born 
again Philly fans are everywhere. When did 


Ef wasn’t a bad World Series. In fact 


| Otto Know 


this happen? Answer: when Toronto became 
a baseball powerhouse. 

Atlanta was labeled unstoppable this year. 
Their pitching staff has four guys who could 
win 20 games apiece. Fine. Atlanta looked 
great in winning the National League West 
and then faced the Phillies for the pennant. 
No contest. No one even gives the Phillies a 
chance to win but they prevailed in six games. 

Who cares if the Braves win the National 
League Championship Series ever again? They 
lost to Toronto last year and lost to Minne- 
sota the year before. They are losers. The part 
eating away at Americans the most, is Blue Jay 
fans getting to see the clinching game. It 
hurts all over. It might have relieved the pain 
if Toronto won in Philadelphia. 

The Phillies had a chance to reach Ameri- 
can supremacy during this series. Labeled as 
outmatched, who’s kidding, they were. An 
offensive lineup with Rickey Henderson, 
Roberto Alomar, Paul Molitor, Joe Carter, 
John Olerud and 1992 series MVP Pat Bor- 
ders is bound to score a lot of runs. Scoring 
eight in the first game, 10 in the third and 15 
in the fourth, Toronto put themselves in 
good position to win five out of the six games. 


4. How long is a basketball court? 


next issue. 


Scapegoat: It’s safe to say, if Philadelphia 
had a closer, they’d be World Series champs. 
Mitch “Wild Thing” Williams is scary. Any- 
one who says, he throws as hard as he can 
every pitch and doesn’t aim the ball, is sketchy. 
He had no business taking the ball in the 
ninth inning of game six. For the series, he 
was 0-2, with a 6.33 ERA. Closers record 
saves not wins and losses and usually have an 
ERA under 2.00, not above 6.00. 

While Williams is blamed for Canada’s 
second straight World Series title, Lenny 
Dykstra could not be. Dykstra, the Phillies 
centerfielder, hit four home runs in the series 
and was virtually anything but an automatic 
out. If the Phillies were only rich in relief 
pitching as they were at centerfield, this ar- 
ticle wouldn’t have been written. 

Let’s take the side of the players that play 
for Toronto. These players are not Canadian 
born nor are they Canadian citizens but they 
fact of the matter is, they represent Canada so 


5. Who was the number one pick in the 1992 NBA draft? 

Last week’s answers: 1986, three, New York Yankees, Don Shula and one time. 
Bring the correct answers to all five questions to the NECC Observer office for a chance to 
win a large cheese pizza from Papa Gino's, Plaistow, N.H. Entries must be received by 
Wednesday, Nov. 3, at noon. Answers, along with the winner’s name, will be printed in our 


9 sports [rivia 


Thank you for all 15 submissions last week and congratulations to last week’s winner: 
Stephen Hodges, physical education major. 

1. The Heisman trophy is associated with what sport? 

2. How many yards are there in a football end zone? 

3. How many titles have the Boston Celtics won? 


in essence, they are Canada. 

So Toronto has won its second straight 
title and American owners must go back to 
the drawing boards or the free agent market 
to try to Americanize baseball once again. 
The odds are in their favor with 26 American 
teams and two Canadian teams, well 25 Ameri- 
can teams as long as the Boston Red Sox are 
still playing. 


Jay-ded fans 


In local bars, born again 
Philly fans are every- 
where. When did this 
happen? Answer: when 
Toronto became a baseball 


powerhouse. 
EE ae ee 
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soon to shine © 


NBA turns to blossoming stars 
as league starts to deterioate 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ff-season losses find the National 
() Basketball Association without a 
superstar who transcends the game 
and brings the league worldwide recognition. 

Now more than ever, the league’s image 
and fiscal stability rests with younger talent. 

On June 18, the NBA held its annual entry 
draft. The Orlando Magic, using the first 
overall selection, picked University of Michi- 
gan sophomore, Chris Webber. 

Webber became the first sophomore se- 
lected as the first overall pick since 1979, 
when the Los Angeles Lakers selected Michi- 
gan State University guard Earvin “Magic” 
Johnson. 

Loaded with NBA potential, Webber, a 6- 
foot-9 inch power forward, possesses excep- 
tional passing and rebounding skills. Scouts 
say he will match offensive skills with domi- 
nating NBA forwards such as Larry Johnson 
of the Charlotte Hornets and Charles Barkley 
of the Phoenix Suns. 

Webber’s questionable defense most likely 
will be overshadowed by his offensive prow- 
ess. 

Big order: In every draft, at least one 
organization takes a risk; this year it was the 
Philadelphia 76ers. 

In selecting Shawn Bradley with the sec- 
ond overall pick, the 76ers got a young, 7 
foot-6-inch center known more for defense 
than his offensive skills. 

Due toa religious mission, Bradley has not 
played basketball since 1990, when he led the 
nation in blocked shots his freshman season at 
Brigham Young University. 

Last season’s trade of Barkley found the 
76ers with extreme need up front, and Brad- 
ley seems like a $40 million gamble. 


“At the time of the draft, 
we considered Anfernee 
Hardaway the most im- 
portant player we could 
add to our roster,” Or- 
lando General Manager, 
Pat Williams said. 


Sports Analysis 


Anfernee Hardaway, a guard with all-star 
potential, was selected third by the Golden 
State Warriors. 

In desperate need of quality size, David 
Stern, NBA commissioner, announced dur- 
ing the draft that the Warriors packaged the 
rights to Hardaway with a future draft pick 
and traded them to Orlando in exchange for 
the rights to Webber. 

“At the time of the draft, we considered 
Anfernee Hardaway the mostimportant player 
we could add to our roster,” Orlando General 
Manager Pat Williams said. 

Williams was right. Hardaway, whois nick- 
named “Penny” after his grandmother, is the 
most talented guard to enter the league since 
Michael Jordan in 1985. 

Last place: Despite having the worst 
record last season, the Dallas Mavericks found 
themselves selecting fourth. 

“We are a club that needs scoring,” said 
Mavericks’ executive Tony Fay, utilizing his 
pick to select Jamal Mashburn, a 6-foot-7- 
inch forward from the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Under the supervision of veteran coach 
Rick Pitino, Mashburn became a prolific 
scorer, averaging 24 points per game last 
season at Kentucky. 

His offensive superiority should carry over 
smoothly into the NBA. 

“He (Mashburn) is a good passer; he can 
rebound, but mostly, he is a big-time scorer,” 
Fay said. 

Mashburn, matched with guard Jimmy 
Jackson, the Mavericks’ first pick from a year 
ago, should form a solid foundation for a 
once proud organization to build on. 

The fifth pick brought the Minnesota 
Timberwolves-selected J.R. Rider, an explo- 
sive scoring guard from University of Nevada 
Las Vegas. 

Total athlete: Rider possess incredible 
leaping ability and offensive skills that some- 
day could find him an all-star. 

Mired on a roster with well-known shoot- 
a-holic forwards, Christian Laettner and 
Chuck Persons, Rider may find his offensive 
skills stifled in Minnesota. 

Watch for last year’s college player of the 
year, Calbert Cheaney,sixth overall to Wash- 
ington, as well as University of Hartford 
stand-out, Vin Baker, eighth overall to Mil- 


Blowing past the opposition 

Photo courtesy of the Haverhill Gazette 
FORMER MEMPHIS State star Anfernee Hardaway drives to the hoop during a 
game last year in the Maui Invitational in Lahaina, Hawaii. Hardaway was 
selected third In the NBA draft and traded to the Orlando Magic later In the draft. 


waukee, to give meaningful contributions to 
their respected teams. 

Steals: Acie Earl was still around at selec- 
tion number 19, which made the Boston 
Celtics excited. Earl was deemed with slow- 
foot speed, causing him to slip in the draft. 

Earl, a solid, no-mistakes type of player, 
has the skills to come right into the league and 
contribute to an ailing franchise. Earl will 
never be able to fill the shoes left empty by 
Kevin McHale’s retirement and no one should 
expect him to. 

On the west coast, the Lakers, another 
deteriorating franchise, found University of 


Cincinnati point guard Nick Van Excel avail- 
able with the 37th overall selection. 

The third best guard available, behind 
Hardaway and Duke guard Bobby Hurley, 
seventh overall to Sacramento, Van Excel 
could be the steal of the draft. 

The Mavericks also owned the first pick of 
the second round and used it wisely to select 
Long Beach State guard Lucious Harris. Harris 
will receive an abundance of minutes result- 
ing in rapid development of his raw skills. 

Mashburn will receive rookie of the year 
honors, to join the all-rookie team along with 
Webber, Hardaway, Cheaney and Baker. 


Volleyball player’s dream becomes reality 


By MARK DANUS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ricia Hill never played volleyball in 

her hometown of Exeter, N.H. She 

watched and wanted to learn, but 
never found the time between school, home- 
work and a job. 

NECC changed all of that. At school, she 
found time to make it to volleyball meetings 
at the beginning of the season, where, much 
to her surprise, she found only three or four 
others. 

She asked coach Leslie Brenker, “Is this 
everybody?” The coach’s reply, “I hope not,” 
may have been an omen on the team’s tragic 
start. 

On practice: There were times during the 
first few practices when the team would have 
three or four players play against some of the 
basketball players. 

“It’s hard to conduct a worthwhile prac- 
tice with only four girls from the team show- 
ing up,” Hill said. 

Hill’s thought echoed throughout the 
year. 

“Brenker could have conditioned us a lot 
better in the beginning,” Hill said, with the 
understanding that mechanics are sometimes 


more important than conditioning. 

“It seems like one practice we are really 
being pushed, but the next is more casual,” 
Hill said. “I like more ofa consistency during 
practice, like what we are doing now. We run 
a few laps then throw the ball against the wall 
to loosen our arms; then some stretching for 
our legs and waist; after that, we either do 
drills or scrimmage. If we were doing this the 
whole time, the close ones might not have 
gotten away.” 

On the game: “Pumped” is the way she 
described it. “There’s no feeling like it,” Hill 
said. 

Most competitors love being thrown into 
a pressure situation. Hill commented on play- 
ing in a close match and what goes through 
her mind when the ball is in play. 

“T get excited, sometimes too excited and 
[hit the ball a little harder than I wanted to,” 
Hill said 

She likes the game situation and the thrill 
of a good point won. The one thing about 
playing in the game she didn’t like, is when 
she is trying to hear the coach but can’t. 

“Tt’s really nerve-racking when the referee 
blows the whistle and the serve is coming 
over; to listen to the coach is sometimes hard 
while I am concentrating on the ball and 


sometimes I miss,” she said. 

Future: “If we can get past a few attitudes 
and worry more about playing and having 
fun, we could definitely beat LaSalle and 
Mount Ida; we would really have to get it 
ree mentally though for Rhode Island 


Ls 


Community College or Dean, but we can do 
it,” Hill said. 

Granted, it is Hill’s first year, and she is 
learning to raise her game to the next level. 
Hill has tremendous heart, however. She’s 
got the attitude that makes a winner. 
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Burton’s 
Nightmare 


‘Batman’ director 
no stranger to 
strange visions 


By JASON STABLEFORD 
Observer Graphics Editor 


§ ect Jack Skellington, a.k.a. The Pumpkin King. Meet 
i ithe man behind Halloween, the mastermind 


ofall that spooks, thrills and chills on Oct 31. Meet the 
latest creation from the abstract mind of Tim Burton in the 
newest and brightest of holiday movies. 

This is The Nightmare Before Christmas, and it’s definitely 
no typical Rudolfand Santa movie. Filmed in full stop-motion 
photography, this is the first feature-length production to use 
this exciting and dazzling animation method. Combined with 
the music of Danny Elfman, this musical is a complete treat for 
all the senses. 

Like his past films, Pee Wee’s Big Adventure, Batman and 
Edward Scissorhands, once the film starts rolling, you are in 
Burton’s world: where anything is possible, and the unlikely 
is probable. And in this case, viewers are transported to 
Halloween Town, where the workings of the real-world 
holiday are planned out by Jack and his ghoulish pals. 

Cast: Halloween Town residents are a bittersweet bunch, 
including a “two-faced” mayor, a wolfman, vampires, an evil 
scientist and his creation, Sally, and, of course, our hero, Jack. 
Resembling a Dum-Dum lollipop, Skellington is a charming 
gentleman, whose charisma has gained the trust of his fellow 
citizens, and stolen the heart of sweet Sally. 

But poor Jack isn’t happy with his Halloween. He is the 
master of fright, and bored with his job. That is, until he 
stumbles upon neighboring Christmas Town, and is en- 
thralled by its color and jollity. Enchanted by this foreign 
world, he is determined to learn the secret of Christmas, and 
share it with other townsfolk. 

But all are blind to see that witches and spooks aren’t cut 
out for a Christmas production. That is all except dear Sally, 
who, in a vision, sees the demise of Jack’s holiday in tragedy. 
Too busy in scientific experiments geared to unlock the secret 
of Christmas, Jack ignores her warnings. When the special day 
comes around, Jack dons his Santa suit and heads out into the 
foggy night, into a climactic Christmas that has the tragic 
“you'll laugh and cry” essence of Edward Scissorhands. 

The story line is simple, derived from a poem that Burton 
wrote nearly 12 years ago, it relies heavily on its visual 
strength. That may explain why director Henry Selik had to 
present a series of demonstration films to the Disney execu- 
tives in order to convince them of the film’s promise. Allin all, 
the story and visuals work together, boosting each other’s 
strengths to their ultimate potential. 

Tone: This movie is filmed entirely in BurtonVision, which 
tends to produce love it/hate it responses. Those who didn’t 
enjoy BeetleJuice and were appalled by the Gothic atmosphere 
of Batman will find the same displeasure. However, the 
brilliant visual effects and clever muppet-like songs are guar- 
anteed to crack a smile on even the strongest Burton-haters. 

What makes stop-motion animation so special? Unlike 
illustrated two-dimensional cartoon animation, the charac- 


SS 


Movie Review 


ters and sets of Nightmare are actual sculptures and figures. 
This gives them a three-dimensional appearance, much like 
the Claymation of Gumby, and the puppetry of Rudolf the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer. 

This tedious process of shooting action frame by frame is 
so time-consuming that a typical shot lasting five seconds 
takes the animators about three days to produce. Considering 
that the movie runs about 80 minutes, this is one serious 
production, and by far the greatest of its kind. 

This production drove Burton to create his own studio, 
Skellington Productions, in a 40,000 square-foot warehouse 
in San Francisco. Involving more than 120 skilled animators, 
camera operators and artists working.on 20 different stages 
with 230 different sets, the production lasted two years. 

Director: Burton chose Henry Selik, a longtime veteran in 
stop-motion, to direct his brainchild. Selik’s achievements 
included many animation sequences and short films for MTV. 

The character of Jack alone involved about 400 different 
heads, all with different expressions and mouth positions 
needed for his close-up dialogue and songs. In order to cover 
the different moods that Jack would encounter, duplicate 
heads were made, making nearly 800 different Jacks. The 
intricate process of changing heads hundreds of times fora few 


Spooked spooks 

E. Annas photos 
JACK SKELLINGTON, the mayor, and 
a youth of Halloween Town celebrate 
the first snowfall in their holiday world, 
a world where anything imaginable 
can happen, and does, above. 
Producer Tim Burton and director 
Henry Selik discuss a scene on one of 
the 230 different sets used in the 
making of the movie, which has be- 
come a dream come true for Burton. 
Selik is one of the leading innovators 
in stop-motion animation, whortiter- 
ally brings the unliving to life. 
Nearly three years in the making, the 
movie is now a reality, left. 


words of spoken dialogue made the animators the true actors. 

One of Burton’s greatest trademarks is not to be seen, but 
heard. Danny Elfman, accomplished composer and song 
writer of five of Burton’s previous productions, wrote 10 
original songs, the score, and provided Skellington’s vocals. 

“Tim and I were totally in sync on this project from the 
start,” Elfman said. “He starts telling a story; I start hearing 
music.” 

Patience: Burton wrote Nightmare when he was an 
animator and filmmaker at Walt Disney Studios. Although it 
took overa decade to make it off the shelfand into production, 
Burton said it was well worth the wait. 

“It’s probably a good thing that this film didn’t get made 
11 years ago. Back then, I hadn’t met or worked with Danny 
(Elfman) and, in che meantime, Henry went on to do some of 
his best three-dimensional stuff and really had a chance to 
experiment with the art form.... I feel very lucky that it has 
turned out to be such a beautiful film.” 

Although this is an animated Christmas story, the film 
might not be appropriate for all viewers. As much as Jack and 
friends are charming to adults, they may be frightening to 
young children. The moralistic story line is clever a times, yet 
may be too clever for some. This grown-up version of The 
Grinch Who Stole Christmas is the holiday special that the 
adults can look forward to. Move over Mr. Grinch. There’s a 
new Dr. Seuss in town, and his name is Burton. 


American Business 


RT. 110 CAR CARE CENTER, INC. 
402 AMESBURY RD., HAVERHILL 


o\ 
Uitra 
Service Center 


Expires Oct. 31, 1993 


Radiator 
Flush 


Maintenance tune-up 
Most domestic and foreign cars 
We will install new resistor spark plugs, 
adjust idle speed, set timing, test battery 
and charging system, inspect rotor, 
distributor cap, PCV valve, iquition cables, 
aur filter, crankcase vent lilies and vapor 
canister fiker 


508-372-6604 


Services 


50 Pleasant Street, Newburyport 


su Official State Inspection Center #5509 
Road Service & Towing Available 


Expires Oct. 31, 1993 


Lube, 
Oil & Filter | 


Plus 10-point | 
safety check 


With an Ultra Lube™ | 
we visually inspect twes, 
alignment, differential, | 
ATF, suspension systeni, 
exhaust system, battery, 

Loe belts, hoses, and brake/ 

Sb \\ radiator tuid levels 
Most domestic and | 
foreign cars. Includes 
up to five quarts of oil, 
filter, 10-pt. salety check, 
chassis lube. | 


(across from post office) 


(508) 465 -7441 


